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At LiveRMooR CASTLE. 


Tue Honourable Mrs. Berrington was not deriving the 


unmixed joy which she had confidently expected in her 
sojourn in the gilded magnificence of her noble connec- 
tion’s castle. ‘Tis true that the reality amply justified 
her dreams in one particular, for Livermoor Castle she 
found to be a very splendid abode indeed; the Castle 
itself, with its long rows of columns, its huge gleaming 
white frontage, and its luxurious internal arrangements, 
left nothing to be desired, while the wide views over the 
vast expanse of the Park, with its wonderful clumps of 
ancient trees, gave Mrs. Berrington a keen sense of 
delight, as she thought that all this luxury of house, 
grounds, retinue, and equipage would one day be—if not 
hers, as she had once fondly hoped—at any rate, and 
what was almost the same, her daughter's. The easy 
terms upon which she was received by her relatives, the 
Wrenfords, also filled her with joy ; for. those keen-eyed 
folk had seen which way the wind was blowing, and. the 
mother of the future Countess of Livermoor, was, in their 
estimation, a very different person from the needy 
hanger-on at the Wrenford skirts—the widow of 
the disgraceful John; and Mrs. Berrington, consequently, 
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found herself treated by these exalted relatives with a 
distinction which was as pleasant as it was strange and 
unaccustomed. In this balmy atmosphere, the widow 
expanded in a marvellous manner; she developed con- 
versational powers which astonished her daughter, and 
she accepted the position of the honoured guest of the 
wealthy Peer, with the grace and well-accustomed ease 
of one to the manner born. Moreover, she was positively 
renewing her youth in this congenial air, and Maud was 
quite touched to think of how easily her mother could be 
turned from a despondent, and an almost hopeless woman, 
into a lively, merry, pleasant body, full of the most 
animated spirits. Poor Maud sighed to think of the 
poverty of the land to which they must soon return, not 
so much because she dreaded the burden, as because the 
contrast, the glaring contrast, between the shabby 
gentility of Woodville, and the chastened magnificence 
and luxuriant comfort of Livermoor Castle, would, she 
knew only too well, be a text upon which her mother 
would dilate with a painful and constant prolixity ; for 
Mrs. Berrington believed in the truth of that proverb: 
which speaks of the frequent dropping which wears away 
the stone, and before now she had often conquered 
Maud’s opposition to some cherished plan of hers by 
constantly, in season and out of season, harping upon 
the same string, until from very weariness, and for peace 
and comfort’s sake, poor Maud had been forced to give 
in. No, Mrs. Berrington, though basking in all this. 
sunshine, was not altogether content. It is true Lord 
Livermoor was everything—except a lover—to her that 
she could wish; he was, also, devoted in his attentions 
to Maud; there was no apprehension in that direction ; 
but, alas, there was always a creeping, omnipresent feeling 
of uncertainty about it all. Those devoted attentions of 
Lord Livermoor’s! if they had only been showered upon 
her! But the misguided Peer refused to see the evident 
suitability of an alliance with the well-preserved and still 
pretty widow; he turned his back upon all her little 
charms and graces, and persisted in bestowing his 
devotion upon the .person of her daughter, who—and 
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this was the serpent in the widow’s paradise—received 
these devotions with an indifference, which occasionally 
surged up into positive dislike and scarcely hidden 
disgust. 

“What on earth does it all mean?” asked Lord 
Wrenford of his lady in the sanctity of their own suite of 
rooms at the ‘Castle. ‘ Hanged if I know what Liver- 
moor is up to! Does he mean to marry the girl— 
deuced nice-looking girl, too—or don’t he?” 

‘“ Really, Charles, your language is most peculiar,” 
said Lady Wrenford; and, indeed, the iniquity of the 
Honourable John was faintly reflected in the noble 
brother of that lamented one, for the Wrenfords had 
always been a fast lot. 

“Qh, hang the language!”—only he said something 
stronger than “hang.” ‘“‘ Beg pardon, my lady, it slipped 
out, couldn’t help it, I assure you; you're so deuced 
particular, you know; so’s old Livermoor. Look here! | 
shall be most infernally glad when this job is over, it’s 
positive torture to me to have to talk to him.” 

‘“We are under obligations to Lord Livermoor, and 
you must put up with it,” said Lady Wrenford coldly ; 
and it is a fact that their wealthy relative had ‘‘ come 
down” handsomely enough on more than one occasion. 

“You need not remind me of that, Emily ; anyway, | 
suppose we are asked here to assist at a friendly arrange- 
ment, and the sooner it is announced and settled, and we 
are at liberty to go, the better I shall like it.” 

‘‘T don’t believe it ever will be settled, as you call it,” 
said Lady Wrenford. 

‘“What! you don’t mean to say you think the old rip 
is going to cry off after bringing the girl and her mother 
down here ; to say nothing of boring me to extinction!” 

“T don’t think he will get the chance, Charles,” said 
her ladyship. 

‘‘What on earth do you mean?” asked Lord Wren- 
ford. 

“Why I don’t believe the girl will accept him.” 

“Pooh! Never heard such nonsense in my life; why, 
she'll jump out of her skin to get him, any girl would ; 
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and they’re as poor as church mice, as I know well 
enough. Look at the position!” 

“Still, I think I am right; I have watched the girl 
carefully, and I believe she loathes him; she shrinks 
away from him whenever. he comes near her, and turns 
from him when he speaks, and she scarcely ever speaks 
to him; she hates him. I believe there is some one else 
in the way.” 

‘““QOh! that don’t matter, they all hate ’em as far as that 
goes, and she can easily console herself with ‘someone 
else’ when she’s Lady Livermoor.” 

“Charles, I will zo¢ listen to you when you speak in 
that way,” and Lady Wrenford wrathfully sailed out of 
the room. 

His Lordship of Livermoor, himself, was not at all 
satisfied with the pace at which his courtship of the lovely 
Maud was going, in fact he was beginning to own to 
himself that the progress was in a backward rather than - 
in a forward direction, and al] this made him very uncom- 
fortable in hismind. Some drawing back, though merely 
for form’s sake, he had expected, and, to tell the truth, 
he had looked upon Maud’s obvious discouragement of 
his amatory advances at St. Philip’s as being artful 
incentives towards drawing him still further into the 
toils—the devices, probably, of that old campaigner, the 
girl’s mother ; and he had confidently expected that once 
confronted with the luxury and evident wealth of Liver- 
moor Castle, Maud would very soon give up all these 
airs and graces, and succumb, a willing victim, if not to 
the personal charms of the owner of all this rank and 
wealth, at any rate to the rank and wealth them- 
selves. His reception of Maud had been most zm- 
pressé; he had himself driven to the station to meet 
his guests, and had conducted them to his magnificent 
home in something like triumph ; for it never entered into 
his mind—any more than it had entered into his relative 
Lord Wrenford’s mind—that any woman would be such 
an idiot as to refuse all that he had to offer, even though 
that all, as Lord Wrenford thought, were accompanied 
with the necessary and unavoidable adjunct of the full- 
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blown and aging Peer himself. It is, however, quite 
unnecessary to say that this was only Lord Wrenford’s 
opinion, and was by no means shared in by his noble 
relative himself, for he had for so long lived in an 
atmosphere of adulation as to have the very highest 
opinion of himself, save perhaps, and that very occa- 
sionally, when some dim suspicion—instantly dismissed, 
the low intruder!—arose in his mind as to whether he was 
quite as good and great a man as he imagined himself to 
be. This being the case, he quite thought that the 
young lady he distinguished with his attentions would be 
proud and pleased to enter into an alliance with him, and 
that apart from all the other advantages accruing to her 
from such amatch. His fifty-nine or sixty years was not 
a particularly heavy burden to him, and he regarded his 
age in a widely different light from that in which the 
youthful Maud was likely to regard it, for he felt 
- strong and well and likely to last out a great many of 
the young men of the Johnnie, and Chappie Masher, 
order. 3 

Still, in spite of all these consoling and fortifying self- 
communings, it was evident enough to Lord Livermoor 
that the girl was not impressed as he had hoped she would 
have been ; and, though he greatly disliked the idea, he 
made up his mind to take the mother to task, and ask her 
whether her daughter's affections were really disengaged. 
For Lord Livermoor was beginning to suspect with that 
astute diviner Lady Wrenford that there must be some- 
one else, and in that case he made up his mind to give 
up the game matrimonial; for vigorous as he felt himself 
to be, he was old enough to detest the idea of anything 
like a contest in such a matter. 

An opportunity for a ¢é¢te-d-téte interview with Mrs. 
Berrington presented itself one evening as the visit drew 
towards an end. It was a lovely night, and after dinner 
Lady Wrenford had persuaded Maud to stroll out in the 
Park—persuaded because Maud avoided sedulously the 
“pumping,” with which an interview with Lady Wren- 
ford began, continued, and ended. Mrs. Berrington was, 
then, above in the drawing room, when Lord Livermoor 
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came in from his wine. Lord Wrenford was an inveterate 
smoker, and as his noble host abominated the fragrant 
weed, he strolled out in his turn to enjoy a cigar in the 
balmy evening air. Thus, to Mrs. Berrington’s trepida- 
tion, a comfortable interval was provided by fortune, in 
which the prétendant and his would-be mother-in-law 
could discuss their interesting affairs secure from inter- 
ruption. This, however, as we hinted above, was 
anything but a joyful prospect to Mrs. Berrington, for 
she saw an understanding of some sort or another must 
be come to soon, and she had occupied much time and 
-considerable ingenuity in seeking for some means whereby 
she might stave off the evil day. No plan, however, 
could she hit upon, and here, in spite of all her avoidance 
of such meetings, was she, at last, brought to bay and 
forced to trust to the chapter of accidents to assist her. 
As to what Maud meant to do in the event of a proposal 
from Lord Livermoor, Maud’s mother had no manner of 
doubt. She would not speak openly to her daughter on 
the subject for fear of getting a downright answer, which 
would make it only the more difficult for her high and 
lofty plans for the girl’s future. No, it was better to have 
no open discussion on the delicate topic ; but she could 
hint and insinuate, and these crafty advances of hers met 
with a reception on Maud’s part which argued unpleasantly 
for the plans afore-mentioned. No wonder, then, that she 
flushed a rosy red as the door opened and my lord 
appeared in solitary splendour. Occupied as his mind 
was with the weighty matters of the coming interview, 
Lord Livermoor, who—strictly secretly, be it said—re- 
garded himself as something of a connoiseur in feminine 
loveliness, did not fail to remark the rosy flush and the 
air of youth which the said flush imparted to Mrs. Ber- 
rington’s comely features. ‘‘ Never knew the mother was 
so nice-looking,” he said to himself. 

“What! all alone, Mrs. Berrington?” he said aloud, 
‘and where then are your charming daughter and Lady 
Wrenford ?” 

“They are in the Park; such a lovely evening, 
you know. I was almost tempted to accompany them, 
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but I thought you would like to find someone in the 
drawing room when you should come in.” 

‘‘ How good of you, Mrs. Berrington,” said the Peer, 
sitting on the sofa beside her and taking her hand—for 
he was very fond of holding the hands of fair feminines in 
his own large but shapely paw. “I am delighted to 
find you alone, too; it is almost providential. 1 want to 
speak to you about our dear Maud,” and Lord Livermoor 
paused and looked earnestly at the widow. 

“Yes?” said the lady, with a dismal sense that now 
was the tug-of-war. ‘‘ You will, of course, remember my 
letter?” 

“Oh, yes; such a nice letter, Lord Livermoor,” 
answered the widow with a grateful look into her host’s 
large and rubicund visage. ‘1 am often recalling it.” 

‘And what, then, do you really think of the subject of 
that letter, my dear madam?” asked the writer of the 
epistle in question. 

‘‘T am, as I told you in return, delighted and proud to 
think you have so high an opinion of, and such generous 
wishes towards, my daughter,” answered Mrs. Berrington, 
fencing with what she very well knew to be the real object 
of her companion’s enquiry. 

‘“ Ah, yes,” said Lord Livermoor with a keen look at 
her; ‘‘ but is there——do you think, now, that in 
short, have you sounded Maud as to her intentions in a 
matter in which my—and her, ,I trust—happiress is so 
largely involved ?” 

“IT am sure, Lord Livermoor, any girl would be proud 
and happy to minister to your happiness. What could be 
a greater privilege than to—to—be the loving com- 
panion of such a philanthropist?” And the widow sighed 
in a way which, had his thoughts not been pre-occupied, 
would have told that philanthropist, plainly enough, that 
if Maud proved recalcitrant and ungrateful, he would not 
have to go out of the family for consolation. 

“Now, I have watched her very carefully,” said Lord 
Livermoor, ignoring, and, indeed, scarcely hearing Mrs. 
Berrington’s last pathetic remark and talking to himself, 
“‘and I cannot say I am satisfied with the result of my 
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observation. . There is a shrinking, a——an avoidance 
‘which occasionally makes me distrust——-which makes me 
suspect In short, Mrs. Berrington,” he said, turning 
round shortly on the widow, “ is there anyone else ?” 

Though very much startled at the manner of the ques- 
tion, and at the question itself, Mrs. Berrington was 
relieved at its tenor, and she hastened to allay her com- 
panion’s jealous fears, and to assure him that he had no 
rival. 

‘“T can most truthfully reassure you on that point, Lord 
Livermoor,” she said. ‘‘ Maud would scarcely—for she 
is my only child, and we are very fond of each other— 
she would scarcely have kept anything of that sort from 
her mother, and I can assure you that she has néver 
breathed a single word to me which would hint at such a 
state of things. No, I am quite certain there is no one 
ee.” 

“You delight me ; I am charmed to hear it,” said Lord 
Livermoor; ‘but why——” And he thought for a 
moment over the evident avoidance with which Maud 
treated him, and which he saw only too plainly.“ Now, 
Mrs. Berrington,” he went on briskly and decidedly, “ I 
want to ask your advice. Do you think I had better 
speak to our dear Maud at once, or would you advise 
any further delay? So far as I am concerned, the sus- 
pense is difficult to bear, and I had rather learn my fate 
at once ; but still I know there is a certain disparity in our 
ages, and it is possible——__ But tell me, what think you 
on the matter?” 

Now was Mrs. Berrington halting between two opinions, 
and placed in a cruel quandary. If, on the one hand, she 
advised the fond lover to declare himself at once, his 
declaration, she feared, was not unlikely to meet with a 
prompt and decided refusal; and if she advised delay it 
was, on the other hand, not at all improbable that Lord 
Livermoor might tire of what was, after all, a very sudden 
attachment, and one which might prove as evanescent as 
it was sudden. 

However, here was his lordship looking at her intently, 
and waiting fora reply. Something she must say ; and, 
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as she was tolerably certain of Maud’s rejection of her 
noble suitor’s offer at this present conjuncture, and as there 
was, at any rate, an element of probability in his lord- 
ship’s constancy, and, moreover, time to be gained—time 
which might have all sorts of possibilities in store—she 
made up her mind to risk the delay as the better course 
of the two. 

‘‘] think, perhaps, dear Lord Livermoor,” she said at 
last, with an insinuating smile, ‘‘dear Maud is so very 
young—almost a child—I think that, on the whole, don’t 
you know, we had better give the dear girl an opportunity 
to—to become accustomed to the idea of such a change 
in her condition. I feel certain you need have no fear as 
to the result” (Oh, fie! Mrs. Berrington!) ; “but your 
acquaintance has been but a short one, don’t you think ? 
and there has, as yet, scarcely been time enough for it to 
ripen into—er 

“Yes, yes,” said Lord Livermoor, “I suppose you are 
right, and I had better wait a little longer, though the 
delay is most irksome to me. I will come down to 
St. Philip’s on-the Sea shortly if you will permit me, and 
in the meantime i 

“In the meantime, Lord Livermoor, you may rest 
assured that you have a friend at court in me, and that 
I will do my very best for you with dear Maud.” 

Here the voices of that young lady and her companion, 
Lady Wrenford, broke up the conference, to Mrs. Ber- 
ington’s intense relief, and on the morrow the mother and 
daughter bade farewell to their host with mutual feelings 
of content ; for, if Mrs. Berrington was delighted at having 
succeeded in keeping the game matrimonial alive, Maud 
was charmed to have escaped from an interview she now 
dreaded. ‘“ Out of sight, out of mind” was a comforting 
proverb for once, and she hoped Lord Livermoor would 
soon forget his absurd infatuation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CaAuGHT! 


Wuen Dolly Lamley arrived at the gate of the paternal 
mansion, on his return from his walk with Coleson, he 
found that there yet wanted an hour untilthetime when that 
tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell, should sound. Taking 
out his pouch to make himself a cigarette, he discovered 
that his stock of ‘ Turkish” was getting alarmingly low, 
so he accompanied his friend to Pine Cottage, and, bid- 
ding him farewell at the gate of that diminutive habitation, 
he strolled on to the townto replenish his stock of tobacco. 
Having donethis, hemadeaad¢étour, and walked back through 
the little park, the scene of his eventful interview with the 
fair Mary. »He was, naturally, thinking of his beloved as 
he slowly walked through the little umbrageous demesne, 
and pondering over Coleson’s advice, acknowledging to 
himself the justice of that advice, and wondering how he 
should make the necessary avowal of his engagement 
palatable to his father. 

As he drew near to the seat which had witnessed his 
and Mary’s mutual confessions of love, he was astonished 
and delighted to see Mary herself ensconced thereupon. 
Mary, in her turn, was deeply engaged in thought as to 
the uncomfortable attitude of concealment in which she 
found herself, and the evident uneasiness of her parents 
on her behalf. She was looking down, and aimlessly 
tracing figures on the gravel with the point of her parasol, 
and she did not hear her lover's approach as he walked 
towards her over the grass. 

“Dolly!” she exclaimed, as he came up. “ Vie 
here!” 

‘“And why not, mademoiselle?” said Dolly, sitting 
down beside her and taking her hand. “ Your reception 
is not too enthusiastic ; you don’t seem particularly glad 
to see me,” he added, in a hurt tone. 
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‘Oh, Dolly, it is all so miserable!” was the next remark 
the young lady vouchsafed him. 

““T must say you are not too effusive, Mary. And 
what, pray, is all so miserable?” asked Dolly, who had, 
nevertheless, a very shrewd suspicion as to the cause of 
Mary’s woeful words. 

‘Do not be angry with me,” she said, looking at him 
with a piteous appeal in the soft brown eyes. ‘ Father 
and mother are so good and kind to me, and it seems so 
wrong to keep everything from them. I am sure they 
suspect something, and I cannot tell you how wretched 
it makes me to have to pretend that there is nothing 
the matter, and that things are just as they were.” 

‘Yes, darling, | know it is hard, and I cannot bear to 
see my dear little Mary unhappy. I have been thinking 
it all over, and, after all, there is no use in making a 
mystery of it all. I shall speak to your father at 
once 

“Tam so glad, Dolly,” interrupted Mary, joyfully ; 
‘‘ but—but, of course, father will go to Mr. Lamley about 
it, and I am dreadfully afraid of what he will say.” 

‘Never mind, Mary, I shall be true to you, and if you 
are true to me—as I know you will be true—it will all 
come right in the end,” said Dolly with a dismal fore- 
boding in his mind that it would be a considerable time 
before it dzd all come right, and that the end was a very 
long way off. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Waddell, who was very 
uneasy in his mind about Mary, should have found it 
' necessary to allow himself a short time of solitary self- 
communing as to how he should address his daughter on 
the delicate subject his father-in-law’s, and now his own, 
suspicions pointed at ; and it was still more unfortunate 
that the little Park should have presented itself to his 
mind, as a quiet place where he was tolerably certain of 
an opportunity to indulge in these mental exercisings free 
from disturbance. Certain it is that as the pair of lovers 
were deeply engrossed in their consultation as to the 
when and the how of Dolly’s approaching manifesto, one 
of the persons to be addressed was slowly drawing near 
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the part of the Park where the two were seated, and in 
close and lover-like contiguity too. It may readily be 
believed that Mr. Waddell’s slow and measured pace was 
considerably accelerated as the pretty picture the un- 
conscious lovers made met his astonished view. 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, hastily coming up to them, 
‘“Mary! Why, what does this mean? | thought you 
were ill in your room, and I find you here with And 
you, sir,” he broke off, angrily addressing the much con- 
fused Dolly, “ what does all this mean, sir? I insist upon 
an explanation !” 

Both Mary and Dolly had started to their feet as the 
sound of Mr. Waddell’s voice roused them from their self- 
absorption, and they stood before him the very incarna- 
tions of confusion. It was all so sudden and unexpected, 
they were so flagrantly caught at unawares, that for a 
moment they stared at the angry father in speechless 
dismay. It was Mary who first recovered her scattered 
senses to some small degree. 

‘Oh, father!” she cried, looking beseechingly at him, 
and with a very red face, in which she was countenanced 
by the ingenuous Dolly whose own colour was consider- 
ably heightened, “I did not mean—we neither of us 
meant to keep it all from you any longer; Dolly was 
going ——” 

“Dolly!” interrupted her father. ‘Who is Dolly, 
pray? And why do you refuse to answer my question, 
sir? I find you here alone with my daughter, sir, and you 
were seen with her on the Pier. Will you permit me to 
ask you what it all means?” 

“Tt means, Mr. Waddell,” said Dolly, who had by now 
regained his composure, ‘it means that Mary and I love 
each other——” 

‘“Good Heavens! You don’t say so,” interrupted the 
Mayor with an angry sneer. ‘And you, Miss, you shall 
answer to me and to your mother for your deceit—ill! 
forsooth! Your grandfather was right; it is time you 
were looked after, indeed. I am thankful I have dis- 
covered this pretty little plot—pray, how long has this 
been going on? But, at any rate, it shall be stopped at 
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once; I will have no playing fast and loose in my family, 
and I insist, sir, that you cease aaa da unwelcome 
attentions from this moment.’ 

And Mr. Waddell resolutely tucked his daughter’s 
hand under his arm, and marched off in a terrible state of 
indignation. 

«Stay, sir,” cried Dolly in despair, following after the 
Mayor, and cutting, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
ridiculous figure, ‘‘I insist, in my turn, that at least you 
listen to what I and your daughter also have to say in the 
matter.” 

By this time poor Mary was in tears, and the Mayor 
had to pause for a moment as she withdrew her hand 
from his arm to wipe away these grievous signs. 

‘Indeed, indeed, father, he meant to tell you,” she 
sobbed out. ‘We were only just then speaking of 
it——” 

‘The whole affair is absurd and most unsuitable,” said 
the much harassed father, not unkindly, for he was very 
soft-hearted and he could not bear to see his dear little 
Mary in tears. ‘Most unsuitable,” he repeated”; ‘your 
positions are different. Mr. Lamley would certainly 
object, and I, as certainly, will not permit my daughter to 
enter a family where she is not received with open arms. 
The kindest thing I can do is to put a stop to it at once.” 

“At least, Mr. Waddell,” said Dolly, “‘ you will let us 
wait until I’shall hear what my father says. I am truly 
attached to Mary, and I tell you plainly that nothing— 
nothing shall make me give her up.” 

‘‘Ah! you think so now, young sir,” said the Mayor, 
with a not unkind look at the young man, for Dolly’s 
earnestness made some impression upon him in spite of 
himself, ‘“‘you think so now, but--well! I will wait to hear 
what Mr. Lamley shall say ; but it is of no use—no use; 
and the whole affair is unsuitable—most unsuitable.” 

And with that the Mayor tucked his daughter’s hand 
under his arm once more, and this time marched off in 
earnest, leaving Dolly in a very chaotic aud disconsolate 
frame of mind, although Mary did give him a loving look 
of encouragement over her shoulders as she turned the 
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corner with her father and disappeared out of her lover’s 
sight. 

om it happened that Mr. Lamley, senior, had that 
afternoon strolled into the club to look at the evening 
papers before going home to dinner. The usual conclave 
of gossips was assembled and deeply engaged in discuss- 
ing some subject of more than ordinary interest, for when 
Mr. Lamley came into the smoking room they were 
gathered together in a knot round Major Pilton, who was 
holding forth in his usual loud and emphatic manner to a 
very attentive audience. As Mr. Lamley entered the 
knot broke up, and a sudden and suspicious silence fell 
upon the assembly, which was broken by the Major, 
whose rubicund visage was more purple than ever as he 
hailed his friend with some ordinary remark about the 
weather. Mr. Lamley shrewdly suspected that the 
gossips were talking about him, and though he was too 
proud, and had better taste than to ask what was so 
interesting them then and there, he made up his mind to 
find out what might be the reason of this sudden stoppage 
of the flow of the Major’s eloquence and the rapt atten- 
tion of his hearers. To this intent he quietly took up a 
paper and waited until his friend Archer should make a 
move homewards, for, as they lived opposite one another 
and dined at the same hour, they usually walked up the 
hill together. 

‘Going homewards, Lamley?” asked Archer at last, 
for Mr. Lamley’s air of unconsciousness had deceived 
him, and he was quite unaware of the pumping process 
he was to go through before he and his friend should 
reach their respective gates. 

“ All right,” said. Mr. Lamley, looking at his watch, 
‘‘T suppose it is about time.’ 

And, nodding at the few members who were left, ‘the 
two friends left the room, proceeded through the hall and 
down the club steps. and so on towards St. Philip’s Park. 

Mr. Lamley craftily engaged his friend in ordinary 
conversation until they were well out of the town, and on 
the garden-bordered road which led to their domiciles at 
the top of the Park. 
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‘I say, Archer,” he said. Then, suddenly stopping, 
and facing that individual, ‘‘ What were you all talking 
about when I came into the room just now?” 

“Eh! ah!” stammered Mr. Archer, very much dis- 
comfited by this sudden attack. ‘“ Talking about ?>—er— 
let me see !—er—when you came in?” 

“Yes, when I came in. You were all listening to 
Pilton, and he suddenly stopped, and you separated as 
if a bombshell had burst in the midst of you. I thought 
I heard the word ‘ Lamley,’” added the artful and auda- 
cious gentleman who bore that name. 

“’Pon my word, Lamley,” said Mr. Archer, with an 
air of vexation, “you drive me in a corner. No harm 
was said, I assure you.” 

“Oh, well, listeners seldom hear any good of them- 
selves,” said Lamley, with an evident air of offence. “I 
suppose they have as much right to blackguard me as any- 
one else.” 

“On my‘honour, Lamley, you are mistaken,” said Mr. 
Archer, earnestly. ‘‘ Not a word was said against you ; 
it was about—-—” 

And here he hesitated. 

‘“Eh? what was it about?” persisted Mr. Lamley, who 
was of a suspicious disposition, and whose curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused by the evident dislike to impart his 
information which Archer evinced. 

“Well, if you wz/7 have it,” said Archer, at last, and 
driven to bay, “it was about your son!” 

_ “My son! Why, what has the young dog been after 
now?” 

‘Oh, I daresay it was all Pilton’s nonsense. He’s a regu- 
lar gossip, you know—always poking and prying about.” 

“Well, but what does he say about the young 
rascal ?” 

‘Qh, it’s a cock-and-a-bull story about your boy and 
the mayor’s daughter, that pretty little Miss Waddell, 
don’t you know?” 

And Mr. Archer gave a sigh of relief as he got out 
his item of news. 

‘“Nonsense!” said Mr. Lamley ; ‘the thing’s absurd, 
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and I think people might find something better to do 
than to go chattering about other folk in that idiotic 
manner. 

“TI daresay they might,” said Archer, much nettled at 
his friend’s remarks, for he was guiltily conscious that he 
was one of the persons at whose devoted heads those re- 
marks were hurled ; ‘but if people will make themselves 
conspicuous with a girl, and promenade about the Pier 
with her, and sit spooning about on seats in the Park, 
they must expect to be talked about, you know.” 

“Great Heavens! You don’t mean to say that Dolly 
has been such a fool as that ?” cried Mr. Lamley. 

‘All I know is what I have heard. I have not seen 
anything—got better things to dothan to go round doing 
the private detective business. You had better ask 
Pilton.” 

And, coming here to his gate, with an abrupt nod— 
for he was much hurt at his friend’s insinuations—Mr. 
Archer turned the handle and huffily departed. 

‘“By George! I must look into this,” said Mr. Lamley 
to himself as he entered his own domains: “the young 
idiot is making a fool of himself again. Most respect- 
able man, too, the father—my own landlord! Great 
Heavens! it won't do at all—must be stopped at once. 
I'll speak to him after dinner.” 

From all which it will be seen that Master Dolly’s 
love-affair was not the strictly-guarded secret he imagined 
it to be, and that there were one or two very unpleasant 
quarters of an hour in store for that ingenuous youth. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mr. LaMLey Puts Down uis Foot. 


Mr. LaMLey, senior, had ample, and distasteful food for 
his mind as he leisurely dressed himself for dinner that 
evening, and, as he pondered over the information he had 
extorted from the unwilling Archer, he disliked more and 
more the task that night had in store for him. Dolly 
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was his only son, and Mr. Lamley was fond of 
him and proud of his good looks and social popu- 
larity. “This was by no means the first time he had 
had to pose as the stern parent, for more than once 
Master Dolly had been forced to call in the paternal aid 
in some escapade or other, and a due modicum of very 
plain speaking on his father’s part had been the price the 
young man had had to pay for the assistance granted. 

Mr. Lamley was a man of the world, and not disposed 
to be too severe upon youthful indiscretions. A certain 
amount of wild-oat sowing he expected on his son’s part, 
and he had not been disappointed in this expectation. 
Indeed, he was getting, too, a little tired of Dolly’s pulls 
upon his purse-strings, hence the hints about “lookin 
after a girl with money,” and so forth, with which he had 
favoured his son; for he thought it was high time that 
Master Dolly should take unto himself a helpmate and 
settle down into decorous married life. Moreover, as he 
thought over the matter and recalled the escapades of the 
past, and looked at the present matter from Mr. Archer's 
point of view, he remembered that the mayor's daughter 
was a constant visitor at Mrs. Laver’s house, and that 
Dolly had frequently—too frequently, perhaps—put in an 
appearance there, and he made up his mind to cross- 
examine his friend at Rozel on this subject, and to ask for 
her assistance in putting an end to the matter. It would 
never do to have such a scandal as seemed to be im- 
minent ; the affair was already a toothsome topic with 
the veterans at the Club, and it must be put a stop to at 
once. 

And so Mr. Lamley went down to dinner in no very 
amiable frame of mind. 

Dolly’s altogether unpleasant interview with the father 
of his beloved had occupied some time, and the soup had 
already given place to the fish before he made his appear- 
ance in the dining-room at The Towers. Want of punc- 
tuality was a cardinal sin with Mr. Lamley, who was the 
soul of punctuality himself, and he greeted his son with a 
portentous frown as he sat down and unfolded his 
napkin. 

2 
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‘‘ Awfully sorry, father,” said the penitent youth, with 
a dismal foreboding that this last error of his would 
make the coming interview still more difficult. ‘ Found 
I was out of tobacco, and just ran into the town to 
get some.” 

Mr. Lamley did not vouchsafe any reply, and the meal - 
proceeded in a painful silence, which was only broken by 
spasmodic efforts at conversation on Dolly’s and _ his 
sister’s part ; for Lamley gloomily consumed his courses 
without uttering a word, save only the necessary orders 
to the servants. 

‘“‘Master’s in a nice tare,” said one of the assistant 
flunkeys to the other, as they bore away the last course 
and left the company in the dining-room to their dessert. 
‘Going to bea jolly row. Young master has been at it 
again.” 

And he grinned with delight to think that his young 
master was going to havea taste of that power of invective 
which Mr. Lamley had often and freely exercised upon 
him, together with the other domestics. 

The atmosphere in the dining-room was cloudy and 
sulphurous, and Alicia Lamley found it to be too 
unwholesome for her, so she speedily took her departure, 
wondering what new enormity her brother had committed, 
and hoping his father would not be too hard upon him. 

Poor Dolly had been racking his brains to discover 
what should be the cause of his father’s evident dis- 
pleasure—his being late for dinner was not a heavy 
enough transgression to account for so long continued a 
gloom on his father’s part. He could think of no fault 
which would account for this unpleasant attitude of 
affairs, and he imagined his father must have some 
private and personal reason for his uncomfortable frame 
of mind—some business worry perhaps, or perhaps he 
was unwell; at any rate, this was certainly not the time 
for him to open out as to the state of his, Dolly’s, 
affections. Such a confession as he had to make must be 
delivered under more favourable auspices than the present, 
and Dolly reluctantly put off the evil hour till the morrow, 
for the delay must in any case be of the shortest. To 
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his astonishment and dismay, however, his father took 
away all chance of his waiting for a more favourable 
opportunity, and utterly confounded his son by showing 
that he was quite au fazt as to the pretty little romance 
the young man was engaged in, and which he had fondly 
imagined to be a secret confined to the bosoms of only 
one or two of the persons most intimately concerned. 

«‘T have stood a great deal from you, Adolphus,” said 
his father, breaking the silence at last, pushing away his 
glass, and throwing himself back in his chair, “a great 
deal, sir, and I’ll be hanged if I will stand any more 
nonsense. There was that girl at Southsea, with that 
old harridan, her mother, writing to me and threatening 
breach of promise, and badgering me out of my life. It’s 
intolerable, sir, disgraceful! and I will have no more of 
it!” and Mr. Lamley glowered across the table at the 
confused and conscious Dolly. 

“Why, what .” he stammered out at last. 

‘Oh, don’t come any of your injured innocence tricks 
with me, sir!” exclaimed the father, “your disgraceful 
conduct is the talk of the whole town; for your sister’s 
sake, if not for mine, you might have carried on your low 
amours in some other place ; it is abominable!” 

“At least you will tell me of what I am accused,” 
said Dolly, becoming angry in his turn, cursing the 
gossips, and not, even now, imagining that it was his 
dear little Mary at whom, together with him, his father 
was hurling his execrations. 

‘‘Come now, you are an innocent lamb, eh!” cried his 
father, angry and sneering. ‘‘Of what you are accused! 
Look here, sir, the last fiasco was with a garrison hack ; 
the cards were on the table, she played for you, you 
young fool, and she lost. But this is quite another 
matter, and I will not have a respectable girl scandalised 
in connection with my son. I wonder her brother, or 
father, do not give you the horse-whipping you richly 
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” Stop, father,” said Dolly, rising, and seeing now to 
whom, and to what his father was alluding. ‘I under- 
stand now, you are speaking of Mary, of Mary Waddell, 
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and your remarks are only pardonable because you do 
not know the truth. I was going to speak to you on the 
subject to-night——” 

‘Why, what on earth does the boy mean ?” interrupted 
Mr. Lamley, with the most profound astonishment. 

‘“‘T will tell you, sir,” said Dolly, calmly and quietly. 
‘‘T have proposed to Mary Waddell, and she has accepted 
me; this evening I saw her father, and promised him to 
ask your approval of our engagement.” 

“ Whew—w—w-—,” whistled his father, utterly con- 
founded at this piece of intelligence, ‘the boy is mad! 
Sit down, sir, sit down! You have proposed—she has 
accepted—and the father— Great heavens! my poor 
boy, you must be an idiot! Do you suppose for one 
instant that I will give my consent to your making such 
a fool of yourself as ¢Aa¢/ An auctioneer’s daughter! I 
suppose he will take you into partnership, eh? ‘ Waddell 
and Lamley, auctioneers, appraisers, &c.,’ and we shall 
see you in the rostrum, with a little hammer, and a lot of 
greasy, hook-nosed, knock-out men in front of you. 
‘Going! going! gone!’” and Mr. Lamley laughed aloud 
at the picture he had painted. 

‘“‘T don’t care two pins about that,” said Dolly angrily. 
“Mr. Waddell is a respectable, honourable man, and his 
daughter is——” 

“Oh, yes, of course, I know what his daughter is, you 
can spare me and yourself any rhapsodies. But seriously, 
Adolphus, you must be jesting, or if you are not jesting, 
by Jove, it is time that an end was put to such idiotic 
nonsense. Your sister and your father are obliged to 
you for the honourable alliance you propose for our 
family, but we must decline it, sir, we must decline it. 
If you are not lost to every sense of right feeling, as to 
seriously think of mating with a tradesman’s daughter, 
well—you are of age, and I suppose I cannot shut you 
up in a lunatic asylum. But one thing I can do, and that 
is to refuse to see you, or to speak with you, if you persist 
in such a ruinous piece of iniquity.” 

‘This is rather rich, father, after all your lessons about 
equality, and so forth,” returned his son, bitterly, “I 
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should have imagined that Mr. Lamley, the Radical 
Mr. Lamley, the champion of the people’s rights——” 

‘Do you bandy words with me, sir?” exclaimed his 
father, in a towering passion, at having the tables thus 
turned upon him, ‘leave the room, sir, leave the room, 
and let me hear no more of this infernal nonsense.” And 
poor Dolly, who saw too late that his unfilial retort- 
uncourteous had done him no good, was forced to retire 
with what grace he might, a prey to many anxious 
thoughts. 

Dolly was too full of his woes to keep those painful 
possessions to himself, and he hastened into the drawing- 
room to pour out his troubles to the sympathising ears of 
his sister. Miss Lamley, however, was not in that apart- 
ment, and her brother, who knew her haunts, soon found 
her ensconced in the garden, reading, and refecting her- 
self with a plate of strawberries. 

‘Ah, Dolly, I am so glad you have come, do sit down 
and have some strawberries—— Why, what is the 
matter with you? you look all manner of tragic woes,” 
said she, as he came towards her, and sat down beside 
her. 

“Matter enough!” he exclaimed gloomily, drumming 
with his fingers on the table. ‘I don’t know where it 
will end, but I intend to stick to it, and the sooner father 
knows this the better.” 

“Why, Dolly, what zs the matter then?” asked Alicia, 
anxiously looking at her brother. ‘I saw there was 
something wrong between you and father at dinner ; 
what is it?” 

“The fact is, Allie, I am engaged—and to the 
dearest——” 

“Engaged! You are always in hot water with your - 
poor, dear affections, Dolly,” said his sister laughing ; 
‘“‘but—engaged! you are joking?” 

“I never was more serious in my life, Allie, and I 
wish you would not make a jest of it. I know / am 
miserable enough about it all.” 

‘““What—is Araminta unkind? or are the stern parents 
inexorable ?” said his sister, still refusing to take his in- 
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formation seriously, for she had too ‘often been the 
recipient of such interesting confessions for her to believe 
that her volatile brother could be in earnest. 

‘Look here, Alicia, if you can’t be serious when you 
see me in such trouble, | will leave you,” and suiting the 
action to the word, Dolly rose to go away. 

‘Nonsense, Dolly; don’t be absurd,” said the ‘“‘superior” 
Miss Lamley; ‘sit down and tell me all about it, and 
first of all tell me who is it?” 

* “Tt is Mary Waddell,” said Dolly with much brevity, 
and looking at Alicia to mark the effect of his com- 
munication. 

“Mary Waddell!” exclaimed the young lady with pro- 
longed emphasis on the syllables. ‘Mary Waddell!” 
Why that must be the daughter of the auctioneer—the 
Mayor! You don’t mean to say——” 

‘‘] do mean to say then,” said Dolly; “and I can’t see 
why there should be all this absurd astonishment. What 
is there wrong with Mary, pray?” 

“Oh! but “Dolly, you cannot be serious! Why, the 
father is a tradesman——” 

‘From the accent you and father put upon the word 
the man might be a forger or a murderer. I am sick to 
death of such nonsense. If Mary’s father zs a tradesman, 
do you suppose / care? Hasn’t father brought us both 
up to despise such humbug?” 

“But, Dolly, when it comes to marriage, you know!” 
said his sister, horrified at the very idea. 

‘Aye, there’s the rub,” retorted Dollybitterly. ‘Preach- 
ing is very fine and very easy, too; but, when it comes to 
practice—oh ! that is quite a different thing. Mr. Wad- 
dell is much respected; he is an honourable man, and 
if he is not what you and father call a gentleman, I .am 
sure he would never do a dirty deed, and he is quite gen- 
tleman enough for me. And as for Mary !—well! wait 
till you know her, Allie!” 

“Well, but Dolly. and what does father say to it all?” 
asked Alicia. 

‘He is just mad about it,” said Dolly, gloomily. 
‘* Won't hear of it; but when he sees I am in earnest he 
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will come round in time. The worst of it is, what am I 
to say to Mr. Waddell? I promised him I would speak 
to father.” 

“You don’t mean to say it has gone so far as that!” 
cried Alicia. 

‘Indeed then, I do. The old gentleman caught us 
together in the Park this afternoon ; a fine rage he was 
in, and, of course, I had to promise to make it all clear.” 

‘Well, Dolly, I have not the honour of Miss Wad- 
dell’s acquaintahce, but I cannot say I have much opinion 
of a girl who can carry on a clandestine——-” 

‘Stop a minute, Allie,” interrupted Dolly ; it was my 
fault—entirely my fault; I almost made her keep it quiet 
for a while—till I could sound the governor and prepare 
the way a little, don’t you know—and she was begging me 
with tears in her eyes—poor, dear little woman—to put 
an end to the concealment when her father appeared on 
the scene.” 

‘« Still, it all seems so—how long has it been going on?” 

“Oh! ever since the Bazaar. Mrs. Laver knows all 
about it; it was at Rozel that I kept on meeting 
Mary——” 

“Then Mrs. Laver ought to be ashamed of herself. 
If father knew that, I do not think he would give that 
lady so much of his company.” 

‘Tam not so sure of that,” said Dolly, with a grin, 
‘but, Allie—you won’t go against me, now, will you, 
dear? You have always been such a good sister to 
me—— 

‘Ah! you artful and insinuating young man; you want 
to drag me into your complicated love affairs, eh? But 
seriously, Dolly, I think you are wrong and father is 
right. Nevertheless, I promise you that I will preserve 
a masterly attitude of neutrality, and if father speaks to 
me I will do my best to keep the peace between you ; 
and, after all, you know, you have often been in love 
before and nothing very dreadful has happened thus far. 
And now I must go in and give father his tea.” 

And deafening her ears to Dolly’s protestations that 
“this time there was no mistake about it, he really was 
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in earnest now,” and so forth, Miss Lamley gracefully 
moved across the lawn and laughingly made her escape, 
leaving Dolly to smoke a calming cigar and to ponder 
over his tangled affairs, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A Dorcas MEETING. 


Mavup BerrincrTon little knew what was in store for her 
at the end of her journey, as the train rapidly bore her 
and her mother homeward from their visit to Livermoor 
Castle. Mrs. Berrington, as yet, had found no oppor- 
tunity to execute the commission with which Lord Liver- 
moor had entrusted her, and to urge the claims of that 
elderly lover upon her daughter; and Maud fondly 
imagined that that little game was played out. She had, 
so she thought, made it tolerably plain to the enamoured 
Peer that his evident intentions towards her were declined 
with thanks, and she looked upon her escape from the 
Castle without any declaration on Lord Livermoor’s part as 
a sign that he had seen what she so earnestly desired to 
make plain to him, and had, in view of this her evident re- 
pugnance, given up all thoughts of asking her to share his 
rank and fortune and to take her place among the British 
peeresses as the Countess of Livermoor. She was most 
unpleasantly disabused of this idea on the very day after 
her arrival at Woodville. Although her mother had not 
in so many words informed Mrs. Laver, and through 
Mrs. Laver the St. Philip's world, that her daughter was 
the future spouse of the great Peer, she had, at any rate, 
given considerable colour to such a report by the com 

placent manner in which she had received the little grass- 
widow’s hints and fishing questions; and, if anything 
were wanted to make the Parkites certain of the honour 
in store for one of their fair damsels, the visit to Liver- 
moor Castle left little room for doubt on the subject. 
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Now, the Vicar of St. Philip’s was anything but a rich 
man. His narrow means precluded him from indulging 
in much hospitality, and Mrs. Argle, who loved the 
society of her fellow-beings, and who, at the same time, 
did not like to be always in and out of the houses in the 
Park without occasionally making some sort of a return 
for favours received, hit upon a plan which gathered 
together the St. Philip’s feminines in her drawing room, 
absolved her from the arduous task of having to amuse 
them, and at the same time —and at the cost only of such 
mild refections as tea and bread-and-butter—permitted her 
to pose as a charitable vicar’s wife, quite alive to the 
duties and responsibilities of her position. She started a 
fortnightly sewing class. The articles there cut out and 
made up amidst considerable clattering of tongues were 
‘disposed of at an annual sale held in St. Philip’s School- 
room, and the proceeds handed over to some Zenana 
Mission or another. 

In this way, then, Mrs. Argle discharged, or imagined 
she discharged, her social obligations, and had, at the 
same time, the satisfaction of seeing her name in a sub- 
scription list, with a respectable sum of money to the tail 
of it. 

In the common dearth of amusements which is inci- 
‘dent to the small English country town, these Zenana 
meetings were hailed with delight, and were usually very 
largely patronised ; for silence, as has been hinted just 
now, was by no means strictly enforced, and the gossip 
which accompanied the click of the needles, the snap of 
the scissors, and the ear-splitting rending of calico, was 
found to bea great attraction, and a source of the keenest 
enjoyment both to dames and damosels. One of these 
charitable entertainments was toward on the day after 
Maud’s return ; there was a large assembly, and the work 
and accompanying gossip were in full swing. 

‘Does anyone know whether the Berringtons have 
come back ?” asked the chief priestess, Mrs. Argle, during 
a slight pause in the tongue-clattering. 

“Qh, yes!” said Mrs. Modbury. ‘ My husband met 
their fly yesterday as he was coming home to dinner from 
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the club. Lucinda will be prouder than ever, now she 
has been staying with Lord Livermoor. 

‘‘T wonder whether it is true,” asked Mrs. Archer, who 
was always the last to hear anything ; “ but I ad hear, 
though for the life of me I connot remember who told me 
—oh yes! I do remember now; it was Major Pilton, of 
course, how he does go on!—I dd hear that Mrs. Ber- 
rington, or was it Maud now ?——-~” 

“Yes, it is quite true,” interrupted Mrs. Laver, for that 
lively little dame found it difficult to endure Mrs. Archer’s 
lengthy jobations ; ‘it is Maud, and I suppose they will 
be married soon.” 

‘I should hope so,” said Mrs. Modbury, spitefully. 
‘“‘ He is too old to care about waiting long.” 

‘““My dear Mrs Modbury,” said Mrs. Argle, who wor- 
shipped a lord, and was shocked at her friend’s flippant 
tone, ‘“‘such an excellent man, so very distinguished, and 
so good! Iam sure dear Maud ought to consider her- 
self signally blessed—quite an honour to St. Philip’s, as I 
say to the Vicar.” 

At this propitious moment the door opened, and the 
fair subject of the conversation entered the room, and 
alone ; for her mother was too fatigued with yesterday’s 
journey to accompany her daughter, who, indeed, herself 
would not have come had it not been for the fond hope that 
she might possibly meet her beloved cleric at the meeting 
—the Reverend Charles Coleson, under great pressure and 
much against his will, being occasionally requisitioned by 
his Vicars wife to “read something” to the feminine 
conclave. 

The innocent Maud, who was entirely ignorant of her 
mother’s manceuvrings at Mrs. Laver’s, was much sur- 
prised at the zmpressé manner of her reception. 

“My dear Maud, I am so glad you have come; so 
good of you after your long journey of yesterday. Now, 
do come and sit beside me, and tell me all about your 
visit,” said Mrs. Argle, coming forward to greet her. 
‘You must allow me to heartily congratulate you, my 
dear,” she added in a whisper, as she kissed Maud and. 
looked her in the face. 
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“It really is disgusting the way Mrs. Argle goes on,” 
whispered the jaundiced Mrs. Modbury to her neigh- 
bour. ‘‘ Anyone can see she is not accustomed to society 
—so—snobbish !” 

Mistress Maud was quite taken aback, and she sank 
down into the seat, which the Vicar's wife officiously 
pushed towards her, in much confusion. 

‘What did it all mean? Was it possible that they 
were already talking about her, as she had dismally feared 
they would talk? Surely her mother could not have been 
so foolish as to have said anything? What a hateful 
position she was placed in!” 

She quickly found that her mother ad been talking, 
and to some purpose, too; for the open-speaking Mrs. 
Laver, who saw, indeed, no reason for reticence about 
what she, and everybody else in the room, regarded as a 
singular piece of good fortune which had fallen to Maud’s 
lot, took up her parable. 

‘Well, my dear,” she said, aloud, and from across the 
table, ‘so you are going to be exalted to the Upper House, 
eh? Iam sure we all sincerely congratulate you. We 
are all dying to know about Livermoor Castle, and when 
it is to be, and everything.” 

And she looked quizzically at the much confused 
Maud, while murmurs of congratulation went round the 
room. 

“You are giving me a distinction I neither possess nor 
wish for,” said Maud, rousing all her forces and trying to 
look unconcerned under the general scrutiny. “I 
cannot imagine how such a flattering report can have 
got about, and I can only give it my positive denial.” 

“Oh, fie, Maud!” exclaimed Mrs. Laver ; ‘“ how can 
you say such a thing? Why, your own mother told me 
- of it.” 

‘“My mother!” said Maud, with a dismal conscious- 
ness that this was precisely what was to have been expected 
from «that lady. ‘You must have mistaken her ; it is 
absolutely false.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, if she did not exactly say it in so 
many words, she certainly did not deny the fact, and I as 
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certainly thought—— Well, I am surprised! You must 
forgive me, Maud.” 

“Then it is not true after all, and you are zo¢ engaged 
to Lord Livermoor ?” said Mrs. Argle, with much dis- 
appointment. 

“No, Mrs. Argle; I can assure you that I am not in 
that desirable position, and I can also assure you that 
there is not the very faintest possibility of such an auspi- 
cious state of affairs ever taking place.” 

‘Well, I never! Mr. Argle wed/ be astonished,” said 
the Vicar’s wife. 

And, as the subject was evidently distasteful to Maud, 
nobody said anything more about it, and other topics 
were languidly discussed ; for, whatever they were talking 
about, the whole assembly was thinking about this one of 
Maud’s matrimonial fasco 

“Well, I can’t make it all out; there is a mystery 
somewhere,” said Mrs. Laver to Mrs. Modbury, as they 
walked homewards together ; for Maud knew the hurri- 
cane of gossip which her departure would have caused, 
and had prudently stayed to the very last. “I certainly 
gathered from Lucinda that her daughter was engaged to 
the man; it is beyond me.” 

“It is perfectly plain to me, then,” returned the astute 
Mrs. Modbury. ‘A case of the wish was father to the 
thought, my dear. Lucinda Berrington was a little too 
hasty in jumping to conclusions, and mistook the interest 
of a friend for the affection of a lover.” 

‘T shan’t believe it till I have seen Lucinda herself,” 
said Mrs. Laver, as she unhasped the gate of Rozel, and 
wished her friend au revozr. 

Now, Mary Waddell was very clever with her 
needle, and, moreover, a past mistress in the abstruse art 
of “cutting out,” accomplishments she owed to that 
notable housewife, her mother. On these accounts, and 
because her father was the universal landlord of the 
Parkites, she was pressed into the service of the Zenana 
Mission, and was a constant attendant at Mrs. Argle’s 
drawing-room meetings. 

The side of the Park in which the Berrington domicile 
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was situated was Mary’s shortest route to her father’s 
house in the High Street, and so it came about that she 
and Maud were accustomed to walk homewards together 
after these charitable entertainments. Mary had no 
other friends of her own age and sex in St. Philip’s; for 
the lawyers’ and doctors’ wives and daughters turned up 
their professional noses at the auctioneer’s daughter, and 
her mother, who had a proper pride, would not allow 
Mary to associate with the tradesmen’s families, and so 
Mary, who had a high admiration for the beautiful and 
aristocratic-looking Maud, was won't to look forward to 
these homeward strolls, during which she had, on her 
part, succeeded in making a most favourable impression 
upon her companion, and thus a kindly friendship had 
been struck up between our two fair damsels. As soon, 
then, as Maud began to gather her impedimenta together, 
Mary followed her example, and the girls made their 
adieux and took their departure together. 

Mary had, of course, been an attentive listener alike to 
the conversation which took place before her friend’s 
arrival, and to the strong denial Maud had given to the 
gossiping sisterhood’s congratulations; she saw that 
Maud was very much moved, and vexed; and as they 
proceeded down the hill she held her tongue, and kept 
silent, for she scarcely knew what to say in the circum- 
stances. 

‘Tt is abominable the way people gossip in this place,” 
said Maud at last, and with some heat. “It is a pity 
they can find nothing better to talk about than other 
folk’s affairs.” 

“It zs annoying, I know,” said Mary, with a shrewd 
suspicion that before long 4er little affair would form an 
appetising addition to the St. Philip’s menu; “ but,” she 
added consolingly, “after all it does not make much 
difference, and it is better for people to know the truth 
at first hand, than to go on circulating all sorts of false 
reports ; no one knows what mischief may be done in this 
way.” 

“You are perfectly right, Mary, and the wise little 
maiden you always are; and when all is said and done, I 
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am glad I have had the chance to deny such an absurd 
report. As you say, no one knows what evil might have 
been done,” and Maud fell into silence, as she thought of 
what Charles Coleson must think of her ; and this with a 
sincere hope that her denial of the matrimonial honours 
proposed for her, might reach the ears of that much- 
favoured individual. 

Mrs. Berrington was awaiting her daughter’s return 
with much trepidation, for the afternoon’s post had 
brought her a communication from Lord Livermoor, in 
which the impatient lover informed her of his intention 
to favour St. Philip's with a visit in the course of the 
next week, in order to put an end toa suspense which he 
described as being unendurable. Moreover, there was a 
small parcel addressed in his hand to Maud, and con- 
taining, so he informed Mrs. Berrington, a small memento 
of the pleasure he had experienced in having the young 
lady of his affections under his roof. This, Mrs. Ber- 
rington felt, was a very risky experiment indeed, and she 
was almost tempted to put the parcel under lock and key 
until a more favourable opportunity for bringing it forth 
should appear ; for if, as she almost feared, Maud should 
return the gift, there would, without doubt, be an end to 
all her high projects for her daughter, and an end also 
to the thousand pounds a year which the astute Peer had 
so successfully dangled before her longing eyes. The 
poverty of her surroundings had never appeared to Mrs. 
Berrington in so gloomy and depressing a light as on her 
return from the splendours of Livermoor Castle, and she 
was more than ever determined to leave no stone unturned 
in the furtherance of such a very advantageous alliance. 
But while she was trying to make up her mind to put 
away Lord Livermoor's ‘‘memento,” Maud was saying 
good-bye to Mary at the gate, and was in the room, 
indeed, before her mother had time to conceal the little 
package, which she had snatched up. Maud did not fail 
to observe her mother’s confusion; and her surprised 
look left her mother, taken thus at unawares, no alterna- 
tive but to place the parcel in her daughter’s hand. 
‘“Why, what is this, mother?” asked Maud, examining 
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the packet. ‘ From Hunt and Roskell’s, and addressed 
tome! Why,” she exclaimed, suddenly guessing at the 
truth, for she had no friends who were likely to send her 
presents from high-charging jewellers, “it must be 
from——” and colouring, and looking very angry, she re- 
turned the parcel to her mother unopened. “It is, of 
course, from Lord Livermoor, and I will have nothing to 
do with it,” she said. 

‘“‘Of course it is from Lord Livermoor, Maud, and 
very kind of him it is. He has written to me, and in his 
letter he says he is sending you a memento of our visit 
to the Castle. How absurd you are, dear; pray, why 
should you not accept a little present from him?” and 
with this Mrs. Berrington gave way to her curiosity, and 
before Maud had had a chance to even protest, she had 
torn off the paper coverings, opened the jewel case they 
had enwrapped, and was gazing with rapt admiration 
upon a very splendid, and evidently most costly diamond 
bracelet. 

‘How could you, mother!” exclaimed Maud hotly and 
angrily, and stretching out her hand, “please give it to 
me, and I will send it back at once!” 

‘‘ Now, Maud, don’t be so ridiculous,” said her mother, 
hastily snapping-to the case, and holding it firmly in her 
hand.. “Why, I repeat, should you refuse to accept so 
kind and polite an attention?” 

‘Oh, mother, what do you ask me for, when I am sure 
you know the reason,” said Maud, preparing for the 
battle royal which she knew to be imminent. “If it had 
been any other old gentleman in whose house we had 
been staying, I should have been grateful for his kind- 
ness, although I did not want such an absurdly costly 
present. But Lord Livermoor has been—it is too 
absurd !—but, of course, you &zow the way he has been 
persecuting me with his attentions zs 

“Persecuting!” interrupted Mrs. Berrington, ‘there 
is not another girl in England who would talk in such a 
ridiculous way; why you ought to be proud to have 
attracted the attention of so good and great a man—it is 
positivély wicked!” 
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‘Now, mother dear, do not be angry with me, the 
thing is impossible; he is old enough to be my grand- 
father, and besides, I positively detest him.” 

‘You detest Lord Livermoor!” exclaimed her mother, 
aghast at the idea of anyone daring to detest so mighty 
a potentate. ‘And, may I ask, who are you to—but, 
Maud dear, I will not be angry; it is all too sudden, most 
unadvised on his part. I told him-—-—’” 

“You told him?” cried Maud. “And may I ask, in 
my turn, is this a plot to——” 

‘“A plot, my dear, how can you use such an expression 
tome? And what more natural than that Lord Liver- 
moor should consult me upona subject so nearly touching 
me? And why should I not wish to see my daughter so 
suitably settled in life, occupying a position I never even 
dared to dream of? You cannot seriously intend to let 
such an opportunity pass by you? Think of how worried 
I am about money, of what a wretched life of anxiety I 
am compelled to pass. It is selfish of you, Maud, so 
unlike you too, and, after all, if you do not quite like him 
at first, he is so good, so highly respected. You cannot 
be so foolish. And then, look at the position—the 
Countess of Livermoor! the wife of one of the highest 
and wealthiest Peers! Maud, I shall think you mad, 
positively mad, if you let any silly girl’s foolishness come 
between you and such wonderful good fortune.” 

Maud had let her mother run on, for she thought it 
best to allow her to have her say out, and it gave her an 
opportunity to compose herself, and to arrange her refusal 
in as palatable a form as possible. 

‘“‘ Mother, dear,” she said at last, kneeling down beside 
her, and taking her mother’s hand in hers, “ you know I 
would do anything for you, it makes my heart bleéd often 
and often to see you so worried. I would work my 
fingers to the bone for you, but—oh, how can you expect 
me to marry a man I hate? yes, 4ate/ I do not care 
one bit for his rank and his money. What good would 
it all be to me, if I had to live with a man I simply 
loathed 

“You area very wicked girl, Maud,” cried her mother, 
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suddenly rising and shaking off her daughter; “I will not 
stay here to listen to such absurd folly and such wicked 
ingratitude!” And with this Mrs. Berrington rustled 
out of the room in a fine rage, leaving Maud to painfully 
contemplate the unhappy state of affairs Lord Livermoor’s 
misguided affections had brought about in the little estab- 
lishment at Woodville. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


An UNEXPECTED ALLY. 


Mr. WabDELL was very much agitated at the confirma- 
tion to his father-in-law’s suspicions which he had so un- 
expectedly lighted upon, and he hurried Mary home- 
wards ata merciless pace, keeping a tight grip upon her 
hand with his arm the while. 

“Father!” she exclaimed at last, and quite out of 


breath, ‘I am not going to runaway ; and you are walk. 
ing so fast I cannot keep up with you.” 

‘Eh! eh! I beg your pardon, Mary,” said the Mayor, 
letting her hand go and slackening the pace. ‘I did not 
think that my little girl would treat her old father and 
mother in this way,” he went on as they proceeded more 
slowly. ‘Your grandfather saw you and—the young 
man on the Pier, and I would not believe him, Mary ; 
it’s a new thing for you to be deceitful.” 

‘Oh! father, you cannot tell how I blame myself and 
how miserable I have been,” said Mary, penitently. 

“Of course, I know it’s more his fault than yours ; but 
stil]_—_—” 

‘Yes, I know I ought to have told you and mother at 
once, but it all seemed so sudden and so unsettled. 
Indeed, father, he was speaking of coming to you when 
you came up,” said Mary, looking up appealingly to her 
father. 

‘Neither your mother nor Sidney has any idea of such 
a thing. Of course, your mother must be told at once, 
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but I think you had better say nothing to Sid, for I am 
afraid, Mary, this affair will not be a happy one for you. 
I don’t, for one instant, expect that the young man’s 
father will give his consent, though you won't go to any- 
one empty-handed, my dear; and if it is as I fear, there 
must be an end to it all at once.” 

And as Mr. Waddell uttered this last sentence with a 
very decided accent upon the last two words, they reached 
their house and entered. Mrs. Waddell was in the 
drawing room dozing over some work and idly wondering 
why her husband and her daughter should be so late 
for the evening meal, for Sidney was dining out that 
night. 

“« Wherever have you been, father—and Mary ?” she 
asked as they came in together, ‘“‘and what zs the matter, 
my dear ?” she asked anxiously, for Mary threw herself 
down beside her and buried her face in her mother’s lap. 

‘‘Matter enough, Louisa,” said the Mayor gloomily ; 
‘your father was right, after all, and we have not looked 
after our young folks strictly enough.” 

‘Oh, father dear, do not speak like that; I cannot bear 
it!” cried Mary, sobbing. 

“Why father! why Mary, my poor dear! What does 
it all mean? What has she done, father ?” cried out the 
perplexed lady. 

“Done? I think you had better ask her,” said Mr. 
Waddell, and with that he went out to prepare for his 
supper, rightly thinking it best to leave Mary to make 
her confession without his assistance. 

To say that Mrs. Waddell was astonished at her 
daughter’s confidences but feebly expresses the state of 
her mind, as she listened to the broken sentences which 
informed her of the state of affairs. To Mary’s great 
delight she took a much more favourable view of these 
affairs than did her husband, and after a few—very few 
—reproaches delivered at her daughter’s concealment, 
she entered with the keenest delight into all the vos and 
cons of the matter, and greatly cheered Mary at the 
sanguine light in which she regarded her daughter’s love 
affair. 
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‘‘Of course, he is a gentleman, my dear,” she said ; as 
if my Mary would marry anyone éu¢ a gentleman ; and if 
your father is an auctioneer, he is not so poor as some, 
and besides, he is the Mayor and a magistrate, and any- 
one would be proud to have such a daughter-in-law, 
though I say it as shouldn't.” 

But still the Mayor shook his head, and intimated once 
again, and very firmly, that his girl should enter no family 
where she was not received with open arms. 

Mr. Adolphus Lamley was in anything but a comfort- 
able frame of mind, as on the morrow he slowly walked 
down St. Philip’s Hill towards the abode of his little sweet- 
heart. His father had scarcely deigned to speak to him 
at breakfast, and had very plainly let his son see that he 
was to consider himself in disgrace. What to do was a 
problem that exercised him: much, and the more he 
thought it over the more hopeless did it all seem. He 
knew his father’s obstinacy of old, and he could see no 
way out of the tangle. He had had great difficulty in 
making up his mind as to whether he should write to Mr. 
Waddell or speak to him, and after much consideration 
he thought it better to go and see that gentleman ; for a 
letter might meet with no reply, and he could put matters 
—so he thought—in a more favourable light in an inter- 
view, and at the same time, perhaps, get a little time, 
during which, by some miracle, his father might be won 
over to take a more kindly view of affairs. He knew 
Mary would let her people see that she was in earnest, 
and he trusted to their affection for her to make them 
put aside their pride and keep the way open, at any rate, 
for a little while. 

But still, he felt he should have liked to have consulted 
with someone, and, as he was wishing his sister would 
have helped him, a happy thought came to him, and he 
struck across the Park and soon found himself in Mrs. 
Laver’s familiar drawing-room. 

“Well, my knight of the doleful visage,” said she, 
when they had exchanged greetings, ‘‘ what is the matter 
now, and to what may I attribute the honour, etc., etc., 
of this early visit ?” 


3° 
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“Oh! Mrs. Laver, it is all up between me and Mary, 
I am afraid,” said Dolly, in a dismal tone. 

‘All up?” quoted Mrs. Laver. ‘‘ I suppose you mean 
by that elegant phrase that you and she have had a 
lovers’ quarrel, and you want me to help you to make it 
up? Well, tell me all about it, then.” 

And she settled herself comfortably in her chair ; for 
she dearly loved the position of confidante. 

“Tt is much worse than that,” said Dolly, speaking 
seriously. ‘‘ Mary’s father came across us last night in 
the Town Park. Of course, we had to explain it all, and 
he was in a terrible rage at first——” 

‘If young people will go billing and cooing in public 
parks, they must expect fond parents to ask awkward 
questions when they discover them,” interrupted the lady, 
with a smile. ‘‘ But seriously,” she went on, “I think it 
is quite the best thing that could have happened; for Mary, 
who is as honest as the day, dear little soul! was getting 
quite ill with all the worry of it.” 

“Yes, I know, and we were talking of that when the 
father appeared. But the worst of it is, Mrs. Laver, I 
promised him to speak to the Governor——” 

“Well, and have you? Have you spoken?” asked 
Mrs. Laver, in much curiosity as to the result of the 
interview. 

‘““Of course I have,” said Dolly: ‘last night, and he 
went into a regular tare; said he would have nothing to 
say to it, and, of course, Mr. Waddell won’t stand that, 
you know, and I have promised to let him know 
what the Governor says, and how to tell him I can't 
make out at all. I thought you could give me a word of 
adv.ce.” 

“It zs an awkward plight. I feared there would be 
some trouble, but your father is such a terrible Radical, 
I scarcely thought——” 

“Yes, that is it. I brought that up, and it nearly made 
him mad,” said Dolly. 

‘How foolish of you to say anything to make him 
angry just now!” said Mrs. Laver. 

“Yes, I know it was,” replied Dolly, penitently ; “ but 
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the way he spoke about Mary was too much for me. I 
didn’t stay to think, you know. But what on earth I am 
to say to Mr. Waddell passes me.” 

And Dolly gazed at his confidante in the forlorn 
hope that her cleverness might help him in his diffi- 
culty. 

“T am sure I don’t know what to say,” said Mrs. 
Laver, after reflecting for some little time. ‘“ It is better 
for you to see Mary’s father than to write to him, I think ; 
and you must try and gain a little time. Put it to himas 
gently as you can—but, of course you will do that—and, 
in the meanwhile, I am certain to see Mr. Lamley soon, 
and you may be sure | will do my best for you and for my 
pleasant little friend. There! that is the best advice | 
can give you.” 

‘One thing is certain,” said Dolly, emphatically, “and 
that is, nothing shall make me give up Mary. I am very 
grateful to you, Mrs. Laver. The Governor thinks a lot 
of what you say, but still—he is very obstinate when once 
he has gotten an idea into his head, and, I confess, the 
whole thing looks hopeless enough just now.” 

And with this Dolly despondently took: leave of his 
friend, shaking his head at her cheery exhortation to him 
to “take courage and hope for the best.” 

Dolly marched straight away from Rozel to the Mayor’s 
house in the High Street; but as he drew near to that 
comfortable and prosperous-looking domicile he slack- 
ened his pace, and tried to frame a sentence which should 
convey his father’s refusal without hurting the Mayor’s 
pride. In vain, however, did he cudgel his brains ; his 
ingenuity could discover no form of words which could 
soften the unpleasant information he had to convey, and 
he desperately determined to trust to the inspiration of 
the moment. 

Had Mr. Waddell been a pushing, ambitious man, 
he might have looked to his snobbism to put up with 
some preliminary rebuffs in order to see his daughter, and 
through her himself, raised a step or two in the social 
scale ; but Mary’s description of her father had left no 
room for hope in this direction, and Dolly’s own short 
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experience of the Mayor during the interview inthe Town 
Park had been long enough to show him that the Mayor 
of St. Philip’s had a sufficient opinion of himself and his 
belongings, and was not in the least likely to put up with 
any slurs or slights to his importance. 

“Mr. Waddell was at home,” said the maid, in answer 
to his ring at the bell and his question ; and she conducted 
him through the passage, opened the swing door, and 
ushered the gallant, but downcast, officer into the Mayor’s 
business sanctum. 

The Mayor was in, truly, and so was Mr. Wellings 
also ; for that venerable gentleman had ‘just stepped 
round” to see how things were getting on, and to hear 
the result of his son-in-law’s cross-examination of the pec- 
cant Mary. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Waddell?” said Dolly, shaking 
hands with that gentleman. ‘Fine morning,” he added 
feebly, with a look at Mr. Wellings. 

‘You need not mind me, young sir,” said the vener- 
able one, with some severity ; for he had heard the story 
of the Town Park fiasco, and was more vexed than 
pleased to find how far matters had gone. ‘ Mary 
Waddell is my grand-daughter, and I am here to know 
what is to be the end of all this—this folly.” 

“Hush! Mr. Wellings,” said Mr. Waddell, rising and 
placing a chair for Dolly.‘ Let us hear——-” 

“It’s all very well tosay ‘ Hush!’ Waddell, but I’m not 
a-going to have my little gell talked about for nothing,” 
said the old gentleman, knocking decidedly with his stick 
upon the floor. 

‘‘T am sorry——,” hesitated Dolly, looking first at one 
and then at the other of his auditors. ‘I am sure 
of course, we ought to have told you at once, sir”—this 
to the Mayor. ‘I dislike concealment as well as 

ou 
Oe Then why didn’t you? ” asked the irrepressible grand- 
father. ‘‘ What is the use of shilly-shallying and beatin’ 
about the bush, if you know your own mind and ain't 
playing the fool with Mary?” 

“Sir,” said Dolly, angrily, “you have no right to speak 
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to me in that way. I have explained my position to Mr, 
Waddell, and I fail to see——” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mr. Waddell, interrupting ; ‘leave it 
to me, Mr. Wellings. If it would have been better to 
have come to me at once, Mr. Lamley has done his best 
to make up for it. There is no question of playing the 
fool, as you fcall it, or he would not be here now. But 
you have spoken to your father, as you promised?” he 
continued, looking at Dolly. 

“T have, Mr. Waddell. I spoke to him last night, and 
he—he——’” 

And here the young man hesitated, and waited for the 
the sudden inspiration, which failed him, as is not un- 
commonly the case. 

“Ah! it is as I feared,” said Mr. Waddell, with a 
sigh, for he was thinking of Mary’s grief and disap- 
pointment ; “it is as I feared—your father objects. 
Well, I am sorry—sorry for Mary, and sorry for you, too, ” 
Mr. Lamley ; for | am now convinced that you are in 
earnest. But it can’t be helped—can’t be helped. You 
are young, both of you, and you will get over it.” 

“Mr. Waddell,” said Dolly, rising and shaking hands 
with the Mayor, ‘‘I am grateful to you for your kindness, 
but do not, I beg of you, for Mary’s sake as well as mine, 
let this be the end; do not let a pride—natural enough, I 
confess—come between us. I know she loves me, and I 
love her with all my heart ; I refuse to give her up for 
anyone, or anything.” 

‘“Shake hands with me, too!” cried Mr. Wellings, 
suiting the action to the word, and suddenly veering 
round in his opinions at Dolly’s last words. ‘ You area 
fine young feller, sir. Your sentiments does you credit, 
sir—just what I should have said at your age. You shall 
have her, sir—you shall win her and wear her, sir, and 
I'll take care she don’t come to you empty-handed.” 

Dolly was dumbfounded at the sudden champion he 
had found, and shook hands heartily with the excited 
oid man. 

‘Eh, son-in-law, eh?” cried Mr. Wellings, “eh? He 
shall have her, eh?” 
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‘“‘T only wish it could be so,” said the Mayor; “for I 
confess I am pleased with you, my young friend, 
but ¥ 

“Oh! bother the buts, Waddell!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wellings. ‘‘He’s fond of her, and she’s fond of him, 
and what more.do you want? They shan’t want for a 
sovereign or two to set up house with.” 

“Tf that was all—” returned the Mayor, “ but, seriously, 
you would not like your grand-daughter to force her way 
into a family where she is not wanted? At any rate, | 
don’t intend my daughter to be put in such a position.” 

“Ah! you always was a upsettish and proud man, 
Waddell. What has the young chap’s father got to 
object to I should like to know? We ain't paupers, and 
what’s more, there ain’t a more respectable family in 
St. Philip’s, though I says it. If he’s a officer, there’s a 
plenty of tradesfolk in the army as I know well enough, 
and you're a magistrate, and Sid’s a ’varsity man, if you 
are an auctioneer and me an upholsterer; and as for 
Mary—why there ain't a better, or a better-looking gell 
in England ; anyone would be proud of her. Look here, 
Waddell, just you take my advice; I’m an old man, and 
I’ve see’d a lot of life in my time. Put your pride in your 
pocket, and give the young folks a little time ; don’t be 
in too much of a hurry to come between two lovin’ hearts. 
‘Let no man put asunder,’ as the Scripture says. If it is 
to be, it is to be, and fathers won’t come between them. 
The young man’s father will come round in time, when 
he sees he means business.” 

‘That is just what I was going to say,” eagerly chimed 
in Dolly, ‘and Mary and I can never thank you enough 
for speaking for us. Only give us a little time, Mr. 
Waddell—you would not make us both miserable—and 
I am sure my father will come round.” 

“1 don’t like it—I confess I don’t like it at all. I 
should have been proud and pleased if Mr. Lamley had 
given his consent, for I like you, sir, and I wish you well, 
but——” 

‘“Come, come, Waddell,” said the venerable one, 
whose obstinacy was roused, and who was determined to 
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have his own way in the matter, “you do as I tell you, 
there can’t be no harm in givin’ of ’em a little time.” 

‘Well, well, I suppose it must be so,” said Mr. Wad- 
dell, unable to go against his father-in-law’s vehemence, 
and Dolly’s pleading, to say nothing of Mary’s feelings, 
‘but it is quite contrary to my idea of what is right in 
the circumstances, quite contrary ; and mind you, young 
sir, I will have no underhand business; my daughter 
shall not be the gossip of St. Philip’s. There shall be no 
engagement, you shall both be free as air. No meetings 
in the Park, or on the Pier, or anywhere else, and no 
letters passing. All I will say is this: that when you can 
come to me, and tell me that Mr. Lamley will receive 
my girl as a daughter, I will not withhold my consent 
from your marriage. Until then, I will trust to your 
honour to seek no interview with Mary, and not to write 
to her.” 

“The terms are hard, Mr. Waddell,” said Dolly, dole- 
fully, ‘‘ but beggars must not be chosers, and I thank you 
for what you have said. As to meeting, of course we 
cannot help meeting sometimes, though my leave is 
nearly up, and that danger will, I am sorry to say, be 
at an end. But if we chance to meet, you cannot expect 
us not to speak ?” 

‘He ain't so particular as all that comes to,” said Mr. 
Wellings, with an encouraging smile. 

‘“No, no, of course not,” said the Mayor, also smiling, 
‘IT am not such a stern parent as that; what I mean is, 
I won’t have any lovers’ nonsense until the thing is 
definitely settled.” 

‘“Lover’s nonsense! just hark to him!” exclaimed 
Mr: Wellings, ‘‘as if he wasn’t as fond of my Louisa— 
why I can mind ’em now, a-sitting on the sofy a-holding 
of one another’s hands as silly as silly ; lovers’ nonsense! 
bless my heart!” and the old man chuckled at the pictures 
his memory revived. 

‘“May I tell Mary?” hesitated Dolly, in the forlorn 
hope that Mr. Waddell would grant him this as a last 
boon. 

‘Yes, let em have a word or two together, Waddell,” 
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urged the old gentleman, “don’t be too hard-hearted, it 
ain't like you.” 

‘Well, I suppose there will be no harm—” hesitated 
the Mayor, ‘but it must be the last,” and with that he 
rose, and Dolly, after again shaking hands with and 
thanking his unexpected ally, was conducted through the 
swing door again, and spent a heavenly quarter-of-an- 
hour with the expectant Mary, for she had not failed to 
see him come in, and had been waiting the issue in 
trembling anxiety. Altogether things had turned out a 
great deal better than could have been expected, and the 
two lovers were beginning to take comfort, and to picture 
to themselves a bright and fortunate future, when Mrs. 
Waddell, who was all eagerness to see ‘‘ Mary’s young 
man,” and had been fidgetting about outside the door for 
some minutes, after duly, and with a kindly forethought, 
rattling the door handle, turned it, and entered the 
room. 

“Well!” she said, her face one broad, pleased smile, 
““so you young folks have stolen a march upon us. I am 
sure I wish you joy, and I hope as things will turn out 
comfortable for all parties.” Here Dolly scored one in 
her good books by going up to her and giving her quite 
a filial kiss, so pleased was he with her kind sympathy. 
“ Quite like a son,” as she said to Mary, when Dolly had 
unwillingly taken his departure, ‘and as nice a looking a 
young man as ever I set eyes on; quite the gentleman, 
too, my dear. Well, time works wonders, as the saying 
is, and I hope his father will come round, for | like your 
choice very much indeed, Mary, and I am sure he’s as 
good as he looks.” 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 


(Zo be continued.) 





H Georgian Magazine. 


It is the fashion now, as it always has been, and prob- 
ably always will be, to sneer at the past, and to plume 
ourselves on the great improvements we have made on 
the ways of our forefathers; but a brief glance at the 
pages of an old magazine, dated 1811, will suffice to 
show that, after all, there is nothing new under the sun, 
that human nature was the same then as it is now, and 
that in some ways we have not improved so very much, 
in spite of all our boasting. 

The magazine before us is called Zhe Refosttory of 
Arts, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, Fashions, 
and Politics. This is what, in our modern slang, we 
should call rather ‘a large order,” but the periodical in 
question justified its somewhat ambitious title. It was 
issued monthly, and was not only illustrated, but every 
month three or four small patterns of the fabrics then in 
use were gummed on to a page containing an allegorical 
engraving. These are now very interesting, and seem 
to give us a tangible hold of the past, to enable us to 
grasp the folds of our great-great-grandmother’s skirts as 
their ghosts flit by. We feel and see what their dresses 
and pelisses were made of, just as we see what they liked 
to read about in those olden times, what interested them, 
what amused them, and lo! we find we, to judge from 
the ever-increasing mass of magazines of the end of the 
century, are interested and amused with very much the 
same kind of things that they were. 

The Repository was intended, doubtless primarily, 
though by no means exclusively, for the fairer half of 
creation, for it was adorned each month with two fashion- 
plates. And here we mark a distinct advantage of the 
past over the present, for, foolish as some of the figures 
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are, they are infinitely better drawn than those badly- 
proportioned creations which disfigure the pages of half 
the ladies’ papers of the present day. 

In the beginning of the century, the designer of 
fashion-plates was apparently an idealist ; to-day, he or 
she is a realist with a sublime disregard for the human 
form divine. There were no fifteen-inch waists in those 
days, gowns and pelisses were loose, and, to judge from 
the illustrations of the Reposztory, very little clothing was 
worn underneath them ; the skirts cling so closely that 
some of the wearers look as if they were going to bed 
instead of to the opera. 

The pelisse was a very pretty garment ; it was a sort 
of loose coat, reaching sometimes to the knees, sometimes 
to the edge of the skirt ; it was generally edged with fur 
down the fronts and all round the hem, and was made of 
cloth, velvet, or sarsenet, and was of various colours—red, 
violet, brown, yeilow, blue, or green. If for out-door 
wear, the head-dress or hat was always, in 1811, of the 
same colour as the pelisse ; indeed, they appear to have 
exercised very good taste in those days in the blending 
of their colours. 

A flower garden was not then considered an appro- 
priate trimming for a hat; one ostrich feather was fre- 
quently the only ornament on a hat or bonnet. Here 
and there we come upon a garment almost identical with 
those worn nowadays. One plate has a little zouave 
jacket, that might almost have been designed for last 
season, and another has a long fur boa, twisted round the 
throat just as we see it worn now. 

The texture of the patterns of materials is beautiful ; 
we have not improved much in this respect. There are 
lovely silken gauzes, satins, sarsenets, velvets, cloths,and 
brocades. The colours in a few instances have faded, 
but for the most part they are as fresh and delicate as if 
sent from a modern shop. The weak part of these old 
fabrics was the pattern which adorned them; the art of 
design was either unknown, or a fashion for little neat 
insignificant patterns prevailed. 

In many instances the hair is dressed very much as it 
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is just at the present time, with bewildering short curls 
over the forehead, and a classic knob at the back; but 
at the beginning of the year short corkscrew curls 
against the cheeks were worn, and the old English fly 
cap of red sarsenet trimmed with pearls was still an even- 
ing head-dress. 

Long veils, like a short bridal veil, were thrown over a 
beaver bonnet sometimes, and sometimes they were 
wrapped round the head and part of the face, more like 
an oriental woman’s; but a great deal of coquetry 
appears to have been displayed in the arrangement of 
these veils, which were evidently intended to reveal 
rather than conceal the charms of the wearer. 

In the matter of boots and shoes, our ancestresses 
appear to have studied what they conceived to be the 
beautiful, rather than their comfort or health or suit- 
ability. They walked abroad in shoes or boots the colour 
of their dresses or pelisses, and with the thinnest of soles. 
One lady is equipped. for a walk in pale green shoes to 
match her zouave, which was then called a spencer. Buff 
kid boots were as fashionable then as tan leather are 
now. Buff silk boots are recommended for a carriage 
dress, and salmon-coloured kid shoes for an untrimmed 
walking-dress, while grass-green cloth boots adorn the 
feet of a lady in a carriage dress of grass-green cloth. 
The evening shoes were very dainty objects ; they were 
made of satin or silk or velvet, in delicate colours, orna- 
mented with silver buckles or clasps. Long gloves were 
the fashion then as now, but they were generally made 
of white or pale tan-coloured kid, both for morning and 
evening. 

Besides these dress fashions, every number had a plate 
of a fashionable piece of furniture, which was described 
and recommended, and the address of the shop where it 
could be obtained given in the letterpress; this was 
evidently the great-grandfather of the modern advertise- 
ment. Bond-fide advertisements were in those days 
called ‘“ puffs,” and there is an amusing article on the 
various forms of “ puffing,” in one number, giving some 
ironical instructions as to the best method of advertising 
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a hair restorer ; but what struck the writer as the height 
of absurdity, would in these days not be considered at all 
extravagant. 

Indeed ‘“ Louis Pomade’s Capillary Crescive” was 
evidently the ancestor of the modern Hair-Restorer, and 
worked effects as wonderful as its descendants are said 
to do. Irony was evidently a favourite form of humour, 
when the Aepository was published. It abounds in a 
series of articles called the ‘“‘ Modern Spectator,” which 
ran through six months, and also in another set of 
papers called ‘Instructions to a Young Lady on the 
Eve of Marriage,” instructions, which if literally taken 
and acted upon, would in these days lead promptly to 
the Divorce Court, happily then unknown. 

The “Modern Spectator’s” articles are very clever, 
and must have been anticipated with much pleasure 
every month. He touched upon such popular subjects as 
Hymen, Cupid, the Lottery of Marriage, Life in the 
Country, Laughter and its Sources, and Taste; but he 
appears to have been in his best form when dealing 
with Marriage and Love, though he _ occasionally 
signed himself ‘‘An Old Bachelor.” There appears to 
have been a dearth of husbands in those remote days, 
and one Arabella Languish writes to the ‘‘ Modern 
Spectator” suggesting a scheme which she calls the 
‘Lottery of Hymen” for the increase of marriages, 
which all men under thirty who were unmarried were to 
be compelled, under a heavy penalty, to join, and fathers 
of unmarried daughters were to be liable to the same 
penalty, if they did not send in their daughters’ names to 
the “‘ Lottery of Hymen.” 

We think Miss Arabella Languish was the great- 
great-grandmother of the Revolting Daughter of to-day ; 
apparently the worm was beginning to turn, even in the 
century’s childhood. 

“The Letters to a Young Lady on the Eve of 
Marriage,” anticipated the Modern Woman with the 
instinct of genius, so much, that in reading them we are 
tempted to forget they were ironical, and we find our- 
selves taking them seriously. They are supposed to be 
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written to one Euphrasia from an aunt who had had two 
husbands, and was consequently in a position to speak 
with authority on matrimonial questions. Space will not 
permit us to do more than touch upon the very doubtful 
advice she gave her niece, who, we trust for her husband’s 
sake as well as her own, did not act upon it. 

Euphrasia’s aunt was evidently a very Xantippe, an 
elder Katerina, a domestic tyrant, who ruled her two 
husbands with a tongue sharper than a sword; and we 
have no reason, from the perusal of her letters, to doubt 
her statement, “that one woman is more than a match 
for any man”; Euphrasia’s aunt undoubtedly was. 
Touches of the humour of Mrs. Malaprop sparkle in 
her lively pages, which breathe throughout the spirit of 
revolt against domestic duties, the subjection of women, 
and above all, against submission to the husband. One 
little piece of advice which shows how Euphrasia’s aunt 
anticipated events we must quote: “ Establish a privy 
purse solely devoted to the discharge of your private 
wants,” she writes. This was to be done not legally and 
by fair means, but by cheating in the household expen- 
diture. The editor apparently considered this good 
lady’s sentiments very dangerous, for at the conclusion of 
them he added a note, drawing attention to the ironical 
precepts laid down, considered in which light, he trusted 
the letters would do more good than harm. He was 
evidently a married man. 

Another amusing feature of this periodical is a series 
of letters from Belinda, a young lady in London, to her 
sister in the country. 

Verily there is no new thing under the sun ; “ vanitas 
vanitatis” was the law in Solomon’s time, in Belinda’s, in 
ours. 

Belinda’s letters touched on fashions and dress, on 
which topics she laid down the law with all the authority 
of a London girl writing to a country cousin or sister, 
and indeed devoted the greater part of her letters to 
these subjects so dear to the feminine world then 
as now. If she went to a féte, her chief occupa- 
tion appears to have been to look at the dresses, and 
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afterwards to write an account of them to her sister in 
the country. 

Even in those remote days women wroie novels, and 
one old lady in these quaint pages regretted “the fact 
with tears in her eyes.” Poor old thing! what would she 
have done if she had lived in these days, when the 
woman who has not perpetrated a novel is the exception ? 

The Repository was, however, intended for men as 
well as women, and for their delectation it offered articles 
on British Sports; and every month it published quota- 
tions from the London Gazette and a list of all the 
bankrupts ; a medical report, and a political article were 
also evidently intended for the stronger half of creation. 

There was always a musical review of songs and 
pianoforte pieces; a chapter on the public amusements 
then going on in London, and a page or two of literary 
gossip, which, with names and titles altered, might have 
been taken out of to-day’s papers. A page was also 
devoted to the money market, and another to meteoro- 
logical reports. 

Besides all this, an excellent series of papers on Ice- 
land, with a description of that island, its inhabitants, 
their manners and customs, ran through the year; and an 
equally good series of Letters from Italy, rather stiffer 
reading than the papers on Iceland, appeared every 
month. 

On the whole, many a less entertaining companion for 
a winter evening might easily be found than a volume of 
this old Georgian periodical. 


DarLeEy DALE. 





Slamboyant’s Ring. 


CrecIL FLAMBOYANT was a mystery to himself and to his 
acquaintances. Optimistic teleologists say that everything 
in Nature has its use; but the Great Mother herself 
would have found it exceedingly difficult to point out 
what he was good for, if we except one accomplishment, 
of which more anon. 

He was one of those tall, loose, raw-boned men, with 
sandy hair, freckled complexion, and stony imperturbable 
eyes of the most opaque blue, whose precise age no one 
could determine. He was not a golfer, nor a cyclist ; the 
perfervid game of lawn-tennis had no charms for him ; 
the partridges in the stubble, the grouse on the moor, 
the pheasant in the spinny, the little red fox in his shady 
cover, the speckled trout in the pool beneath the willow 
—in fact, all the fevae naturae, whose relentless enemy 
is Man, were perfectly safe so far as he was concerned. 
Nor was he a student; the library was an apartment 
which he carefully eschewed, and not one of his acquaint- 
ances could aver with truth that he had ever seen Flam- 
boyant engaged in the perusal of literature more ambitious 
than the daily paper—the Morning Post, of course—and 
certain books of travel. 

For the rest, he was rich—very rich. Whence his 
fortune was derived was another mystery. There were 
certain dark and unholy rumours afloat which connected 
his deceased paternal relative with the rag and bone 
trade, but these rumours lacked confirmation, and Flam- 
boyant himself always preserved a discreet silence upon 
that delicate point. His patronymic was not only archi- 
tecturally significant—it pointed certainly to a French, 
perhaps to a Norman origin. Here, at least, he was by 
no means reticent, for he was wont to assert with much 
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pomposity that an illustrious ancestor of his had come 
over with the Conqueror and fought at Hastings—which 
famous field, be it observed ex passant, must have been 
a veritable Armageddon, or battle of the nations, if the 
combatants on the Norman side were numerous enough 
to found the various families which have since claimed 
them as eponymous heroes. Mr. Flamboyant’s detractors, 
however, surmised that the illustrious ancestor in question 
must have been a Rouen archer, and were wicked enough 
to whisper with a malicious grin something about “an 
inherited faculty for drawing the long bow.” 

Hypocrisy, we know, is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue; invitations to house-parties are equally the 
homage which birth, trembling on the verge of the un- 
pardonable sin of impecuniosity, pays to wealth, albeit of 
unknown antecedents, in these degenerate days of ours: 
and the tall slouching figure of Flamboyant was a familiar 
sight in salons to which, in the good old times, only the 
undoubted possession of sangre azul would have been a 
passport. 

No Nimrod, no rider, no shot, no angler, no student, 
our hero was, ex vevanche, a talker, a vaconteur—and 
such a raconteur! Facta, non verba is generally the 
motto of men who ave men, and, consequently, the elo- 
quence of this masculine siren was but little appreciated 
by members of his own sex. It was at five o’clock tea— 
a feminine function not often affected in a country house 
by men, who are dispersed abroad, like so many Esaus, 
in pursuit of game—it was at five o'clock tea, we repeat, 
that you might observe Cecil Flamboyant in all his glory. 
To an attentive and admiring company of Desdemonas, 
young, middle-aged, and elderly, would this interesting 
Othello then recount, with all the circumstantiality of an 
Eastern story-teller, the moving adventures by field and 
flood, wherein he averred he had been a protagonist. If 
he might be credited, his peregrinations were as varied 
and extensive as those of Ahasuerus, the wandering Jew. 
The Diomede Islands in Behring Strait were as well 
known to him as the “sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 
He had thoughts of leading out a colony of kindred 
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spirits to the inhospitable shores of Spitzbergen, that 
delectable habitat which has hitherto been strangely dis- 
regarded in the general scramble for territory. He had 
established a league of perpetual amity with the virtuous 
Veddahs in the interior of Ceylon, and at sight of him 
the savage tribes of the Amazon would lower their bows 
and cast aside their cuvare-tipped arrows. He was, in 
fact, the Marco Polo, or the Mandeville, of the modern 
world. 
* * * * 

‘‘Have I ever been in South Africa? Yes, I should 
rather think so. Do you see this ring? It recalls to me 
a weird and uncanny incident—to use the mildest terms— 
of my sojourn in the Dark Continent. You have read 
Rider Haggard’s ‘She,’ of course? Well, I can assure 
you that its horrors are not all fictitious, and that there is 
really less exaggeration in that wonderful romance than 
you might fancy.” 

The scene was Cressingham Hall, the beautiful seat of 
the Earl of Cressingham ; the time, that hour sacred to 
small talk, when the refreshing beverage that ‘“ cheers 
but not inebriates” is dispensed to thirsty souls by the 
ministering angels of the drawing-room ; ‘the speaker was, 
of course, Cecil Flamboyant. 

‘‘We should so like to hear all about it, if we may,” 
simultaneously breathed a chorus of female voices, rang- 
ing in ¢zmbre from the somewhat gruff tones of Lady 
Montalt to the sweet, girlish soprano of the charming 
young zzgénue, Violet Delisle. 

The hero of the adventure bowed as he replaced his 
cup. 
“Certainly, ladies,” he said, “if you care to hear the 
story. 

“It is a good many years ago now—in fact, I was only 
a boy at the time. We had some trouble with the Zulus 
—trouble which culminated in Isandula and Ulundi, and 
was farther accentuated by the frightfully tragic death of 
the gallant young Prince Imperial. A cousin of mine, 
whom I need not name—he was a distinguished cavalry 
officer, and subsequently earned his V.C. by an act of 
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unparalleled bravery and devotion—was out there with his 
regiment. Now, I had always burned for an experience 
in that Africa, which has ever been the habitat of all 
things wonderful ; and, to make a long story short, as | 
was my own master, I took passage on board one of the 
Castle line of steamers, sailed on a fine May day from 
Dartmouth, and, on arriving at the Cape, went and found 
my cousin, much to his surprise. 

‘Tt so happened that, just at the point where he was 
then stationed, no immediate danger of an attack was 
apprehended. We knew that there was a Zulu impi 
somewhere about fifty miles north of us, but, worse luck, 
we did not trouble our heads much on that score. Youth 
is the season of foolhardiness. 

‘‘My cousin and I were both keen sportsmen, and, 
feeling free to follow our own devices, spent the most of 
our time on the ‘veldt.” One day—shall I ever forget it ? 
—we had ridden farther afield than usual, and, as the sun 
was westering, came upon a curious scene—a veritable 
valley of desolation. It seemed like the dry bed of a 
broad and mighty river. The ground was irregular and 
stony, and giant boulders were scattered thickly about. 
You might have fancied you were gazing at the 
débris of a ruined world. I have since visited spots in 
Australia that strangely reminded me of it. 

‘We reined in our horses, and paused to contemplate 
the weird prospect. As we were thinking of returning, 
the air was rent by a piercing yell from a hundred throats 
at once, and emerging from the cover of the rocks a band 
of Zulu warriors sprang upon us, brandishing their mur- 
derous assegais. It was a moment to make the bravest 
man ‘hold his breath for a while.’ Escape seemed 
utterly impossible, and resistance, we knew, was vain. 
It was just what happened to the Prince Imperial, fortu- 
nately without a similarly tragic result. A dozen hands 
dragged me from my horse. My cousin—thanks to good 
luck and the matchless speed, spirit, and endurance of 
his Arab, saved himself as by a miracle. 

‘Well, ladies, my savage captors bore me to their 
kraal. I had anticipated instant death, but my anxiety 
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on that head was somewhat relieved by a giant Zulu, an 
induna or chief, who managed to whisper in my ear—I 
had picked up a little of their language while with my 
cousin : 

«Fear nothing; you are safe.’ 

‘My hands and feet were bound, but otherwise I was 
not badly treated by my foes, and when night fell I was 
invited to sit down by their camp-fire, where preparations 
for a Gargantuan meal were in full swing. Having been 
out all day on the ‘veldt’ without partaking of more sub- 
stantial fare than a biscuit or two and a nip of brandy 
from my flask, I was simply and literally starving. The 
mess was served in a huge brazen caldron or pot in 
which it had been cooked, and exhaled the most appetis- 
ing and savoury odour. Dispensing of necessity with 
knife and fork, I helped myself, like the rest, with my 
fingers. Just when my hunger had been pretty well 
appeased, and I was getting in consequence somewhat 
more fastidious in the selection and mastication of my 
food, I all at once felt something hard and metallic 
between my teeth. On removal it proved to be—a 
button. Full of vague and sickening surmises, I cast my 
eyes upon some bones which I had greedily picked and 
which were lying in a small heap beside me. Alas! my 
worst fears were confirmed. In the ruddy glow of the 
fire I distinctly saw some glistening thing upon one of 
them. It was a gold ring! 

““*Gracious heavens!’ I ejaculated, ‘I am a cannibal. 
I have been feasting with these fiends on human flesh. 
Perhaps—most likely on that of a compatriot! And 
then I wept, I raved, I stormed at the black grinning 
ghouls. But no; I cannot—I will not attempt to des- 
cribe my feelings of horror, anguish, disgust. Suffice it 
to say that, innocent as I was, I have never forgiven 
myself for sharing—albeit unwittingly—in that fatal 
banquet. 

“In the very height of my agony, out of the night 
came the clear inspiriting note of the British bugle. A 
panic seized the Zulus, and they fled for their lives. My 
cousin rushed in at the head of a rescue party and 
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liberated me from my bonds. Before I left I drew off 
the ring—the ring which you now see—from the mangled 
finger. I have worn it to this day, and I still shudder 
when I look at it.” 

Mr. Flamboyant paused. 

‘‘How interesting!” remarked Lady Montalt, who 
was fond of supping her fill upon devilled kidneys and 
any other available horrors. 

‘“‘ How very dreadful and sad!” sighed Violet Delisle, 
who simply overflowed with the milk of human kindness, 
which the world had not yet turned into whey. 

“What ripping—I mean what thrilling experiences 
you have had, Mr. Flamboyant!” said the wealthy, 
lovely, and rather daring widow, Mrs. Bletchington, 
levelling, as she spoke, a killing glance from beneath her 
bold black brows at the fishy, inscrutable, and expression- 
less orbs of the narrator. 

“Hang me if I know where to beat him for an 
Ananias!” growled sotto voce old Admiral Merewether, 
who, sitting ensconced behind a newspaper in a remote 
corner of the room, had been first an interested, then an 
incredulous, but all along an unnoticed hearer of the 
strange adventure of Mr. Flamboyant. 

* * * * 

‘“‘ The scene is changed ”—if we may so far quote from 
a well-known poem in a popular work on elocution. It 
is Nettesley Court in October; that month fatal to foliage 
and pheasants. Mr. Flamboyant is the guest of an 
American millionaire who hails from Chicago, has 
invested some of his porcine dollars in the purchase of 
one of England’s historical mansions, and takes a keen 
delight in surrounding himself with members of England’s 
aristocracy. 

A blue-stocking of antiquarian tastes, and—oh, the 
pity of it!—slightly antiquated appearance, has just in- 
formed her less learned sisters, as they delicately nibble 
their cake and sip their tea, that it is St. Calixtus’ Day, 
the anniversary of the fatal fight of Senlac, and strange 
to say, this remark does not seem to have evoked much 
interest. 
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Mr. Flamboyant, like a gallant squire of dames, came 
to the rescue. 

“Our land,” he observed thoughtfully and not 
irrelevantly, refraining for once, with a marvellous effort 
of self-control, from any allusion to the part taken by his 
distinguished progenitor in the Battle of Hastings—‘“Our 
land has seen so many masters—Briton, Roman, Saxon, 
Dane, Norman. How little its eventful annals resemble 
those of the sluggish, unchanging East—China, for in- 
stance, where things roll ever on in the same antediluvian 
groove, notwithstanding that sharp jog lately administered 
by the little Japs.” 

‘“Oh, do you know anything of China?” inquired the 
hostess, a lively Bostonian. 

‘As much as a ‘foreign devil’ may claim to know,” 
was the modest response. 

‘You are such a traveller.” 

“Yes, a globe-trotter whose tales, unlike the proverbial 
travellers’ yarns, are invariably true—actual experiences. 
Do you see this ring? I wear it asa reminiscence of one 
of China’s strangest customs.” 

“Do tell,.Mr. Flamboyant,” supplicated the fair 
citoyenne of the “Hub of the Universe,” eagerly 
seconded in her request by the rest of the ladies 
present. 

“T was staying in Pekin a few years ago,” began the 
veracious traveller. ‘It was summer and the heat was 
terrific—g5° in the shade most days. I happened to be 
sitting one afternoon by the jalousieof myapartment, trying 
to breathe and pretending to read, when a hubbub in the 
narrow and malodorous street below me arrested my 
attention. On looking out I saw a long procession of 
pigtails—the canazlle of Pekin, to judge from their 
rascally looks—headed by a wretched criminal whose 
shaven skull projected from a heavy wooden frame or 
movable pillory, which encumbered his steps and almost 
dragged him to the ground. He was going to the grue- 
some Golgotha of Celestial justice to expiate some offence 
—probably enough, a trivial one; for human life is 
nothing accounted of in the Flowery Land. Beside him 
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marched the executioner, a gigantic Chinaman with a huge 
two-handled sword. 

“As I looked on, partly in pity, partly in wonder, there 
suddenly stepped out of the crowd of bystanders that lined 
either side of the way a man who approached the culprit 
and whispered a few words in his ear. They were 
apparently of the nature of an interrogation, for I saw 
the doomed head in the yoke nodding and wriggling, as if 
in eager and emphatic assent. Thereupon the executioner 
and the other sinister-looking officials were communicated 
with and a halt was called. Money passed between the 
criminal and the man in the crowd, and then, to my un- 
utterable amazement, the cumbrous frame was transferred 
to the neck of the latter, while the liberated prisoner went 
on his way rejoicing. 

“Yielding to an irresistible impulse of curiosity, I left 
the window, rushed out into the street before the pro- 
cession was resumed, and approaching the substitute in 
this strange proxy, begged him to explain the mysterious 
occurrence which I had just witnessed. 

«It is quite simple,’ he answered. ‘The man gave 
me ten taels to take his place. I care nothing for life; I 
long for the eternal rest of Buddha; and my wife will 
have a good time with the money.’ 

“The coolness, the philosophic cynicism of the fellow, 
who valued his life at only 43, astonished me quite as 
much as the curious law which sanctioned his procedure. 
Seeing a ring on his finger, I said, ‘I will give you 
another ten taels for your ring, which I should like to 
wear as a souvenir of the most extraordinary incident 
which I have as yet witnessed in this extraordinary 
land.’ ; 

“The bargain was struck, and this, ladies, is the 
ring.” 

The general chorus of admiration and delight was 
interrupted by the violent slam of the drawing-room 
door ; for fate had ordained that Admiral Merewether, 
as well as Mr. Flamboyant, should be a guest of Mr. 
Jonathan Jacox, and the valetudinarian tar, who, as on a 
former occasion, had lain perdu during the recital, had 
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incontinently bolted in wrath and disgust at the conclusion 
of the second legend of the ring. 
* * * * 

Our story shifts its quarters once more, and this time 
to “gallant little Wales.” Fortune, cruel and perverse 
goddess, ‘‘Zudum tinsolentem ludere pertinax,” has uncon- 
scionably brought together once more the famous traveller, 
Cecil Flamboyant, and the hardened old sceptic, Admiral 
Merewether, at Plas Clwyd, where Sir David Glendower 
exercises princely hospitality amidst Cambrian wilds. 

A strident voice, too well remembered, breaks in upon 
the Admiral’s siesta one drowsy summer afternoon. Is 
he awake? or is it some hideous dream, engendered of a 
heavy luncheon? He sits erect on his fauteuil in an 
agony of dread expectancy. Alas! it is all only too real. 
The usual formula salutes his ear, the usual ring is 
brought into requisition, and he is in for a third legend. 

“You see this ring? Thereby hangs a tale. Five 
years ago I was on a sporting tour in Nepal. The pur- 
suit of big game, ladies, constitutes the passion of my life. 
Twenty elephants, thirty tigers, forty leopards, fourteen 
bears, sixteen panthers, eighteen Indian bisons, and as 
well as I remember, forty-five cheetahs, not to mention 
countless antelopes, had fallen to my gun. ! 

“My host was the Nawab of Chutneypore. Before 
my departure he organised an entertainment on a large 
and magnificent scale in my honour. It took place 
within a spacious pavilion of white marble, which was 
built in the centre of a tank or artificial lake in the 
immense forest-like grounds which encircled the Nawab’s 
palace. This fairy pleasure-house was of rectangular 
shape, and was surmounted by a graceful’ cupola, which, 
on that memorable evening, shone radiant in the Eastern 
moonlight, standing out from a dark background of 
cypresses. No, I shall never forget the subtle magic of 
the scene. It recalled to my mind at the time Coleridge’s 
gorgeous opium-dream of Kubla Khan. A causeway of 
red sandstone connected the pavilion with the shore of 
the miniature lake in which it stood. Four broad win- 
dows, or rather unglazed apertures, adorned with delicate 
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carven traceries, fine as the filigree of Malta, faced re- 
spectively the four points of the compass, and were 
draped from top to bottom with hangings of rich crimson 
silk, heavily embroidered with arabesques in gold. 
These curtains—for the night was sultry—were looped 
aside to admit the cool refreshing air from the surround- 
ing water. 

‘“T sat at the right hand of the Nawab; on his left was 
his favourite son, a child of -seven or eight years, with 
the face of Kama, the Hindu Cupid, and the soft, olive 
complexion of an angel of Murillo. 

“ The entertainment was just at its height when sud- 
denly the view of the moonlit heaven through the 
window-space facing the causeway was obscured by a 
huge, dark form, and the next moment a tiger was in our 
midst. 

‘The bloodthirsty monster made straight for the boy, 
seized him, and bounded with his victim into the 
night. 

‘‘ A scene of indescribable horror and confusion ensued ; 
shrieks and groans succeeded the gay laughter and merry 
conversation of a moment before ; the unhappy father was 
paralysed with grief, and all stood powerless in the face 
of that hideous calamity. 

“Thank heaven, I was equal to the emergency. 
Snatching a ¢u/war from one of the Nawab’s guards, | 
leaped through the window at which the savage brute 
had entered and disappeared, rushed with lightning speed 
along the causeway, and overtook him just as he had 
gained the fringe of the forest which adjoined the 
lake. 

“] flung myself upon him. With my left hand I 
caught him by the throat in an iron grip, as I lifted the 
weapon in my right. Ina trice the descending point of 
the ¢u/war, urged with all the energy of despair, pierced 
the medulla oblongata, and with a spasm and a groan 
the formidable man-eater fell dead at my feet. I raised 
the child, who was insensible, but happily uninjured, 


and never paused till I had placed him in his father’s 
arms 
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‘Ladies, I shall never forget the touching gratitude 
of that Indian prince. He wept, he embraced me, he 
called me his Vishn@, his preserver. First, he adjured 
me to accept the half of his dominions, then the whole, 
then the loveliest of his wives; and finally, as the most 
precious gift of all, he actually offered me his mother ! 
But I was resolute in declining all his proffers, especially 
the last. I was an Englishman, and had simply done 
my duty towards my friend and entertainer. I had ad- 
mired a fine cornelian ring which he wore, and at last, to 
rid myself of his importunities, said that I would accept 
it as a token of his thankfulness and a memento of the 
most thrilling crisis in my adventurous life. 

‘“ Here it is!” 

The hero was about to receive his usual ovation when 
a deep and angry growl was heard. Had another tiger 
escaped from some travelling menagerie and entered un- 
awares that stately Cambrian home, sent thither by chance 
to avenge the fate of itscongener? No; it was Admiral 
Merewether, whose patience was at last exhausted by the 
crambe vepetita wherewith he had thrice been dosed, and 
who now, stalking forth from his corner with such dignity 
as his gouty limbs admitted of, confronted the shrinking 
Flamboyant and his bevy of fair worshippers. His coun- 
tenance, always rubicund, literally flamed with indigna- 
tion as, pointing the finger of denunciation at the Master 
of the Ring, he shouted in stentorian tones, which, on more 
than one occasion of deadly stress and peril, had defied 
“the battle and the breeze,” when England’s fleet had 
sailed the Baltic during the Crimean War : 

“ That mantis a har!” 


W. B. Wattace, B.A. 





The Funkeeper of the Landes: A True Story. 


“Eu! but Auguste was right,” sighed the young commis 
voyageur to himself as he trotted along the straight, 
apparently interminable post-road across the Landes. It 
looked just as it had done an hour or two before: the road 
just as straight, the poplars which bordered it on each 
side just as stiff and scraggy. 

‘Poplars certainly are depressing,” he went on, “ but 
they are useful, especially in the dusk, as one might get 
off the track and be lost on the brown, sandy heath. 
Truly, it is not a cheerful prospect. Surely I must be 
half-way by this time, but there is no sign of a house, and 
by all accounts the entertainment is not likely to be of the 
best when I get there. However, good or bad, it must 
do. Didn’t Auguste say that the landlord was a Spaniard 
or something of the sort? And he had a sickly wife when 
he first came, but she died some years ago; and there is a 
daughter who waits and an old woman who cooks, and is 
as taciturn as her master. Mazs! What an existence 
for a young girl! Shut out from the world and seeing no 
one but an occasional pedlar or a rare commis voyageur 
belated like myself and forced to spend the night there 
against his will. I have managed badly ; Auguste never 
stays the night.” 

M. Léon jogged on for another quarter-of-an-hour, and 
then at last caught sight of the solitary, two-storeyed inn 
he was looking for. 

‘“Ah! good evening, Monsieur! Can I have a bed 
for the night?” he cried, as he rode into the courtyard 
where the landlord was feeding his ducks. 

““To be sure! Monsieur and his horse could both have 
the best accommodation,” said Gervais, coming forward 
with alacrity to welcome his guest, whom he ushered with 
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much ceremony past the smoke-blackened kitchen, where 
a few peasants were drinking their usual chopzne of wine, 
and into the large travellers’ room, whose long tables and 
benches, reaching from end to end, were entirely un- 
occupied. 

M. Léon threw down his knapsack, asked for a bottle 
of wine and ordered dinner. The landlord disappeared 
to execute his orders and attend to the horse, and soon 
after Nanette, his daughter, came in to lay the cloth. 

M. Léon turned and looked at her with interest. 
‘Rather a pretty girl,” she had promised to be when last 
his friend Auguste came that way ; but, if so, she must 
have changed. 

‘Poor thing! she must be dying of emmuz in this wil- 
derness! She has even forgotten how to speak, ap- 
parently,” said M. Léon to himself, finding that his polite 
little speeches elicited no response—not even so much as 
a smile or a blush. Apparently she had not understood 
his innocent little compliments, but she had certainly 
heard, for she looked at him with an odd expression on 
her pale face—an expression which he could not in any 
way interpret and yet which made him almost shiver. 

How very pale she was, and how languidly and list- 
lessly she moved—as if she took no interest in her duties, 
or, indeed, in anything else. 

“ Dying of exnuz!” said M. Léon to himself again, with 
a thrill of compassion. ‘She can’t be above eighteen. 
Mademoiselle !” 

But Nanette had vanished, and the landlord returned 
to see that Monsieur was properly served and had all that 
he wanted. 

‘‘ Guests are few in these parts,” he remarked, “‘ and we 
must make the most of them. Yes; carriages stop to 
change horses, and travellers come in for a meal, but 
mostly pedlars—not Monsieur’s sort. But I make bold 
to say that Monsieur will not regret his mistake. Seldom 
are we honoured by the presence of a guest so distin- 
guished; but Monsieur will have no fault to find with his 
dinner or his bed. Monsieur, no doubt, is from Paris, 
and it would be charming to hear the news from him.” 
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Once started, the conversation seemed to be in no 
danger of flagging. Gervais was eager to hear, and M. 
Léon very ready to tell, all the news he could ; though 
he explained that he lived chiefly at Tours and was, 
indeed, travelling for one of the houses there and anxious 
to get on as fast as possible. 

‘“Monsieur will be starting early to-morrow then, no 
doubt,” suggested Gervais. 

‘‘ By daybreak, if I can.” 

Just then there was a call for the landlord, who went 
out; and Nanette, who had returned a minute or two 
before but remained in the background, now came up to 
the table and began smoothing the cloth and arranging 
and re-arranging the knives, forks and glasses, solely for 
the sake of something to do it seemed. M. Léon wasted 
no more pretty speeches on her, for she took no more 
notice of him than if he had been a chair. Her face was 
turned away from him now, and she was leaning across 
the table doing something to the water-bottle, and he 
watched her idly because he had nothing better to do. 

“Tf you have any money with you, take care! Be on 
your guard|” 

The words were uttered in a low, hurried whisper, 
which chilled the traveller to the bone, though they did 
not seem to be addressed to himself, for Nanette had not 
even glanced in his direction, but was now watching the 
door with an anxious expression of countenance. Either 
he had misunderstood, or she was crazy and had been 
talking nonsense to the decanter. 

“ Mademorselle,’ he began a little uneasily, “ Made- 
motrselle, mille pardons, but——” 

She did not turn her head, but again there was the 
quick, low whisper—low, but distinct—‘ Don’t stay here.” 
It was spoken to the air this time, and without a look or 
glance she was gone. 

The next moment the landlord came back, scolding, 
and apologising for his daughter's want of manners ; 
and, hoping that Monsieur would find all to his liking, 
prepared to keep him company during the meal, which 
was now placed upon the table. 
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‘Mademoiselle your daughter looks pale and languid,” 
began M. Léon politely, when the landlord, evidently 
much annoyed, referred again to her slowness and dulness 
with many apologies. ‘ Perhaps——” 

‘‘Ah! Monsieur is too good to make excuses for her ; 
but Monsieur has the quick eye, and, in fact—well, the 
next time I go into the town Nanette goes with me to see 
the doctor. There is something wrong—wrong here, I 
am afraid”—and he tapped his forehead significantly. 
“Jeanne, the donne, tells me that she mutters strange 
things in her sleep, and just lately she has walked again 
in her sleep—a bad sign. A motherless girl is a great 
charge in an out-of-the-way place like this.” 

‘“‘Mademoiselle needs companions,” said the young 
man, rather absently, as he played with his knife and 
fork. 

‘“‘Precisely—but Monsieur is eating nothing, yet the 
omelette F 

‘Excellent! couldn’t be better,” M. Léon assured him, 
hastily, “‘ but somehow I have lost my appetite.” 

‘Monsieur has waited too long,” said Gervais with 
vexation, ‘‘ but the chicken is worth trying.” 

M. Léon made a gallant effort to dispose of the 
chicken, and little by little, as Gervais talked on, recom- 
mending now this, now the other, and taking the liveliest 
interest in his guest’s dinner, M. Léon’s appetite some- 
what improved. He could not quite shake off the im- 
pression of those two “creepy.” whispers, even though 
they were not meant for himself; but he was much re- 
assured by his host’s explanation of his daughter's strange 
look and manner. The ‘place was enough to make any- 
one melancholy ; no doubt she was a little crazed, and he 
would be careful to fasten his door at night. Crazy folks 
had strange fancies, and she might even take it into her 
head to rob him herself, in spite of her mysterious 
warning. One had heard of such things. 

M. Léon chatted away to his host, told him how 
he had heard of him from his friend Auguste, and 
was in his turn well entertained by the stories Gervais 
told. 
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He had well-nigh forgotten the mysterious Nanette, 
when she glided in to clear away, and again provoked 
her not too patient father by the aimless way in which 
she hovered about the table, coming and going a dozen 
times where one would have done. 

‘Go to Jeanne, she wants thee, and thou hast nothing 
more to do here,” said the latter at last; and Nanette’s 
white face vanished, and was not seen again. 

“ And now,” said M. Léon, when he had answered a 
variety of questions about Auguste, and been entrusted 
with many complimentary messages, “now I will pay my 
horse a visit, if you please.” 

“But why should Monsieur trouble himself? the horse 
is well cared for.” 

«J don’t doubt it ; but, pardon, I always visit Sin he 
expects it,” said M. Léon gravely. 

As he walked across the courtyard, he lingered a 
moment or two, asking some question about the nearest 
town, while he glanced rapidly round the premises, and 
noticed that the gate had no lock, and was secured only 
by bolts. His horse had been well attended to, as the 
landlord protested; and, hanging his saddle near the stall, 
M. Léon returned to the inn, where he was entertained 
by the landlord until he retired to his bedroom. Nanette 
he did not see again. 

‘“H’m,” said he to himself, when the landlord had 
departed, and he could make a careful survey of the 
apartment, “only one door, and that,” as he turned the 
key, ‘has a very good lock. And the windows?” 

Two French windows looked into the court below— 
one had a fastening, the other none. 

‘““Ha! and it would be easy to enter by the roof of the 
shed below, with the aid of a pair of steps. Mademoiselle 
does not look as if she had the energy, but with crazy 
people one never knows.” 

Again he looked round the room. No, there was no 
closet or cupboard, no possible place of hiding—nothing 
but bare white walls, which could not conceal any secret 
door. Still it would be as well to be on the safe side, 
and securing his bank-bills in a handkerchief round his 
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waist, he lay down on the bed without taking off more 
than his coat. 


* * * * 


The night was dark, and the silence was positively 
oppressive. M. Léon had been dosing uneasily for an 
hour or two, when he was roused by a noise, so slight, 
that at another time he would not have noticed it at all. 
He raised himself on his elbow and listened intently. 
There were steps, stealthy steps, coming down the 
passage ; they had stopped at his door, and now he could 
detect the rustle of petticoats. 

This re-assured him, and his heart bese less rapidly. 

“Ah! a pauvre!” he muttered compassionately, ‘she 
ought to be in an asylum.” 

Two or three minutes passed, then the steps moved 
on, and he heard a door at the end of the passage softly 
closed, 

M. Léon composed himself again to sleep, feeling a 
good deal relieved in mind, and was just passing into the 
land of dreams, when a breath of cool air blawing on his 
face, once more thoroughly aroused him. 

The window was evidently open, but he had the 
presence of mind to remain perfectly still and not even 
turn his head to look. Some one was in the room 
—moving across it, too, to where he had laid his coat 
and knapsack—returning to the window again—leaping 
out upon the roof of the shed. 

M. Léon rose quickly, and was in time to see the inn- 
keeper walk along the shed-roof, and disappear down a 
short ladder, at the foot of which was a dark lantern. 

Quick as thought M. Léon made up his mind. There 
was no money in coat or knapsack, and if that were his 
object, Gervais would certainly return, and that shortly. 

‘‘La pauvre| she has done her best to warn me,” he 
thought. 

Softly he opened his door, groped his way downstairs, 
and going to one of the front windows, furtively watched 
his chance of escape. Before long he saw Gervais mount 
the ladder again and step upon the roof of the shed. In 
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two minutes he would find the bed empty and his bird 
flown. What then? There was no time to be lost! 

It was the work of a few instants to unfasten the win- 
dow, leap down into the yard, snatch away the ladder and 
make for the stable. His saddle was where he had left 
it, and in a few moments more, he and his horse were 


flying across the Landes through the darkness. 


Before the day was out the police of the nearest town 
had heard all that he could tell them concerning M. 
Gervais the innkeeper, and were bent upon finding out as 
much more as they could for themselves. 

And yet when, a few weeks later, M. Léon came that 
way again and stopped to make enquiries, he was not a 
little chagrined and shocked, too, at what he heard. For 
the police suggested, with smiling politeness, that he 
must have dined that night not wisely but too well, it 
was evident ! 

They had made the most searching investigation, they 
had interrogated the peasants who frequented the inn; but 
all concurred in giving the innkeeper the best of charac- 
ters. A tragedy had indeed taken place at the inn on 
the very day of M. Léon’s hasty departure, but Gervais, 
poor man, was not in any way responsible, and, in fact, 
he was inconsolable. This was how it was—for M. Ger- 
vais had been as frank as possible, and his evidence had 
been corroborated by his housekeeper and by a couple of 
peasants who had chanced to make an early call at the 
inn—he, Gervais, deposed that he had been astir before 
anyone else in the house that morning, and had been 
somewhat alarmed to find one of the downstair windows 
open. Not missing anything in the house, he had made 
the tour of the outside premises, found the gate wide open 
and the traveller’s horse gone. He was relieved when he 
found that the traveller, too, was missing, and remem- 
bered that he had said he should be off, probably, by day- 
break. Still, he thought it would have been more comme 
w faut if the young monsieur had given himself the 
trouble to close the gate and the window. And why 
depart by the window at all, when the door was 
quite at his service? If,he were a suspicious man, he 
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might be disposed to think that monsieur had his reasons for 
this strange departure; but he had paid his bill over-night. 

“ Tiens! ce pauvre petit Monsieur, he was frightened. 
Votla! he had, perhaps, the cauchemar ; salen he 
heard cette pauvre walking in her sleep. AHélas! la 
pauvre Nanette! what she has made me suffer! Never 
shall I forget it—never! Well, then, to continue: 

‘When my poor daughter and the doxue came down, I 
said—shortly and gruffly enough, for I was a little 
annoyed, ‘Our bird is flown.’ Maturin heard me. How 
could I guess that my poor daughter had so terrible an 
an zdée fixe in her poor, confused head? Monsieur had, 
perhaps, taken her fancy. I was careful not to leave 
them alone, for she was peculiar, 4a pauvre, especially of 
late ; but I was called away for a few minutes, and what 
do I know? Monsieur made, perhaps, some of the 
pretty speeches which mean nothing, but are not the less 
dangerous. Well, Nanette went suddenly white when she 
heard that monsieur was gone, white as the wall, and she 
seized me by the arm, crying: 

“Did you mean to murder him, too? Have you mur- 
dered him, perhaps?’ 

“It was too terrible! and—may the saints pardon me! 
—I shook her off, the poor child, and asked her gue 
diable what she meant. Maturin heard me, for he had 
just come in. And then, the poor Nanette, she said 
again those terrible words and flew upstairs with a wild 
shriek, fearful to hear, and bolted herself into her own 
room. /7élas! how can I tell the rest ?—it is too cruel! 
My daughter did not show herself all the morning, and I 
left her alone, thinking that her fit of humour would pass. 
Then at noon came the labourers, and Jeanne wanted 
help in serving them and grew cross. She called, but 
Nanette did not answer, and she came to me complain- 
ing. I called and called—still no answer. I was angry 
—yes, I confess it—I was enraged at the poor child’s 
obstinacy, and I went upstairs determined to bring her 
to her senses. I knocked, I kicked at the door; still 
silence, silence as of the grave. I burst the door open, 
and stumbled in head first. Never shall I forget the 
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sight which met my eyes—never! There was my 
daughter, the poor Nanette—dead, quite dead. She had 
hanged herself!” 

‘““What!” cried M. Léon, horrified, “the poor girl had 
killed herself?” 

‘“As Monsieur says,” replied the official, ‘‘and it ex- 
plains much. Mademoiselle was crazy, undoubtedly, and 
should have been under surveillance. Impossible to 
account for the fancies of crazy people. Perhaps she had 
even read some romance of a lonely inn, and, having 
nothing to distract her, it had impressed itself on her mind. 
Monsieur is probably as sensitive, and she impressed her 
fancy upon him. Vozd@ tout! it is quite simple, as Mon- 
sieur sees, and a nightmare would do the rest. M. Ger- 
vais does not dispute that his daughter may have meant 
to warn Monsieur by her tragic whispers—it is, indeed, 
most likely—but the danger was imaginary, and existed 
only in two excited brains ex rapport one with the other. 
Monsieur, no doubt, heard mysterious steps come to his 
door, and, fardon, the rest is easily accounted for!” 

‘“But my coat and knapsack—they were taken from 
my room! I did not dream that.” 

“Left behind by Monsieur in his haste, and quite at 
his service !” 

There they were, sure enough—not a single article 
missing! M. Léon felt small, very small, as he left the 
police-station. 

For obvious reasons, he avoided passing the inn of 
M. Gervais on his return journey, and when he told the 
story to his friend Auguste, the latter so clearly agreed 
with the police that he felt quite ashamed of himself. 

And yet, from time to time, he could not help wonder- 
ing whether the cold currents of air which he had felt 
on his face as he lay on his bed at the inn had existed 
only ina dream. If so, it was the most vivid dream he 
had ever had in his life. 

But then, the window had no fastening; it might 
have blown open. Of course, no doubt that was it! 


* * * * 
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Several years passed, and then, once again, it fell to 
M. Léon’s lot to go the round which had before taken 
him across the Landes. 

“Take care, mon amt,” laughed Auguste, as they 
parted. “I would pass the inn in broad daylight this 
time, if I were you—at a gallop, even! It would be 
safer.” 

It was noon when M. Léon reached the inn this time, 
and he had intended to pass it without making any 
halt. The neighbourhood had altered since his last 
visit ; the district had become more prosperous, more 
houses had been built, travellers had increased in num- 
bers, and a railway was being made across the Landes 
close to the old inn, into which the navvies were just 
now flocking for their mid-day meal. 

The landlord was at the gate, and bowed politely as 
M. Léon came up. But the landlord was not M. 
Gervais ! 

“M. Gervais?” said he, in answer to the traveller’s 
inquiry, ‘‘#azs non! The railway frightened him away 
more than a year ago.” 

“Indeed! How?” 

“One of his fields was wanted, but he refused to sell at 
any price. He had his reasons. At last the authorities inter- . 
fered, andordered the work toproceed. The line was marked 
out, and that was all he ever saw of it. Heat once packed 
his saddle-bags and rode away, giving out that he was 
going on a journey of some weeks, and leaving the donne 
in charge. On reaching the town hé drew all his money 
—and he was rich, ce MM. Gervais, rich and respected 
oh, yes! highly respected—and then he proceeded to 
Bordeaux, where he sold the horse, and the police have 
not been able to trace him further. Yes, he was 
‘wanted,’ Monsieur, for he had left something behind 
him—thirteen bodies in the field yonder—the last a 
pedlar, buried with his box and staff beside him. The 
bonne was arrested, but she was stone-deaf; they could 
make nothing of her, and let her‘ go. Monsieur will 
give himself the trouble to dismount and taste the 
wine?” 
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And M. Léon followed the new landlord into the well- 
remembered room, murmuring : 

“La Nanette! la pauvre Nanette! Shall I some day 
thank her?” 


S. GayE. 





H Duel and a Dupe; or, The Chateau 
in the forest. 


“ SHE is married,” said my mother, her voice trembling. 

I think she expected me to fly into a passion. What 
she knew of my suffering I cannot tell, but suddenly, in 
her emotional way, she burst out sobbing and threw her 
arms about me. : 

‘When ?” I asked, scarcely heeding her. 

‘Three months ago,” she answered. 

“Three months ago! Three months ago I had a 
letter from her as full of affection as any she ever 
wrote.’ 

‘“Ah! the perfidy!” cried my mother, and there was 
a flash in her mild eyes. 

She of whom we spoke was my French cousin, 
Céleste de Livron, the girl who for years after her 
parents’ death had resided with my mother at our old 
place in County Down. Celeste was still rather young 
for marriage when my regiment was ordered to India, 
else she would have gone with me as my wife—at least 
so she had said to me. 

I had returned home invalided after a bad attack of 
fever to find her the wife of another—and that other! 

“Had you no suspicion of the sneaking, skulking 
villain?” | asked my mother, passionately. 

“No real suspicion—how could I? I remember I 
remonstrated once with her when I thought his attentions 
too marked ; but she only laughed, and told me I was 
imaginative. Ah! Roderick, she was very unworthy of 
a good man’s love. Pierre Duclos’ great riches tempted 
her, and she deceived me too cleverly—and you——' 

“Hush, mother! Nota word against her! It is all 
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the doing of that scoundrel. A man who could induce a 
girl to elope with him when he knew she was engaged to 
the son of the woman whose hospitality he was enjoying 
—bah! it is too despicable for words. But you may 
depend upon one thing—he’ll have to answer to me for 
this!” 

“Oh, Rod, Rod! ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.’” 

My mother seemed afraid for me. Well, if she could 
read anything of my inmost feelings, she had cause. 

“*Vengeance!’ The very sound of it is sweet,” | 
said. 

“Oh! my darling son, believe me there is is no bitter- 
ness, no suffering in life like that which is born of satisfied 
vengeance.” 

I had seldom known my mother to speak so emphati- 
cally, she was usually so gentle. Yet what could she 
know of the truth of such a statement? It was a mere 
platitude on her lips. 

Those first days at Ryan Lodge after my return will 
stand to my account in Purgatory, | believe. 

Everywhere I seemed to see Céleste. Every room in 
the house, every spot in the grounds, had associations 
which tortured and maddened me. 

On the fourth day I confessed something of this to my 
mother, when I told her I meant to join a shooting party 
in Scotland for a few weeks. She looked at me with eyes 
full of pity, and I knew she longed for my society after 
my three years’ absence ; but she made no objections, 
and I loved her the more for her unselfishness. 

On my passage across the Irish Channel, a sudden dis- 
like to the idea of mixing with my old associates took hold 
of me. I felt that their society would be quite unendur- 
able, and as soon as the steamer landed I wired an excuse. 
and apology, and took train to London in place of Inver- 
ness. In town spent several days indulging my misery, 
and brooding over my wrongs. 

Instead of being calmed by solitary meditation, my 
passion for revenge strengthened, and giving way to it, I 
set out for my cousin’s place in France—not, of course, 
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to the new home of Céleste, but to the small estate of an 
uncle of her’s, who was second cousin to my mother. 

From my boyhood, when I had met Raoul de Livron 
at the chateau of an aunt of mine in the Céte d’Or, I 
had hada strong liking for the strange man, and to him I 
went at the present juncture. 

I expected to find him, as I had found him before, 
leading the life of a recluse in the old country house 
among the vineyards. I knew it was scarcely time for 
his annual awaking from the torpid state of body and 
mind which characterised him unless when following the 
chase. Hunting was the one passion of his aimless 
life. It never failed to transform ‘“ that sad specimen 

of indolence and ennuz,” as his relatives thought him, into 
a virile fellow and as good a boon companion as a sports- 
man could desire. 

True, he was subject to occasional fits of silence even 
on his hunting expeditions, but to me there was nothing 
distasteful in that; I could have recommended it to 
many for imitation in that country of excessive volu- 
bility. 

At the gates of Raoul’s house one of those chance 
encounters happened to me in which we seem to see the 
finger of fate. Through the golden haze of the early 
autumn afternoon a closed carriage approached. It was 
being driven at a rapid pace. As it turned out of the 
gates, I caught sight of a face which caused me to draw a 
painful breath. It was the face of Céleste, but not that of a 
happy woman. 

Whether she had recognised me I could not tell. Her 
husband’s place was in the neighbourhood, yet I had not 
thought to meet her here, and so soon. 

I walked slowly on to the house, where another surprise 
awaited me. Monsieur de Livron was from home. The 
old butler on recognising me, at once bade me enter, and 
soon explained to me the reason of his master’s absence. 

‘Monsieur Ryan knows the dislike of my master to 
have his privacy invaded, and the charming young 
Madam, his niece, came here frequently—too frequently 
-—and alas! Monsieur de Livron had exmzuz so severe. 
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‘I must depart, Alphonse,’ he said, ‘I will kill something 
in the mountains to cure myself.’” 

The day following found me on my way to the shooting 
lodge in the Juras. 

I felt I could not use the house among the vineyards 
wherein to carry out my plans of vengeance during the 
absence of its owner. 

This was not my first visit to the hunting lodge amid 
the forests, but on reaching my destination, I was struck 
quite as forcibly as I had been on a previous occasion by 
the air of sinister gloom which pervaded it, and by its 
remoteness from civilisation. The dense dark forest, 
and the meagre pastures of this elevated spot, were in 
strong contrast to the rich vinelands I had just left. | 
looked at the Chateau, so grey and stern, at the belt of 
forest and the dreary fields, and felt a sense of kinship 
with the wild and lonely place. 

Old Raoul was seated at the open fire in the lofty 
stone hall when I entered. In his hand was a gun he 
had been cleaning—it fell to the floor with a clatter as he 
recognised me, and sprang forward to greet me. His 
clasp of my fingers made them tingle. “My boy,” he 
cried, “‘ but this is the pleasantest of surprises.” 

I need not have feared for my welcome. 

A few commonplaces followed as we stood together by 
the pine-wood fire. I knew he was studying me narrowly, 
but once only did our eyes meet. His servant Jean had 
announced that my room was ready. 

‘‘Aye, my dear Roderick, so you have come to shoot 
with me!” said his master. It was not the words so 
much as the emphasis of eyes and voice that told me 
Cousin Raoul was fully aware of the purpose which had 
brought me hither. 

We kad no opportunity of discussing it that evening, 
however, as the head forester came in and interrupted 
our ¢éte-d-téte after dinner, and being tired after my 
journey, I retired early. 

Next morning an event occurred which surprised me 
not a little. Cousin Raoul and I were on the point of 
setting out with our guns for an hour or two in the forest, 
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when a carriage drove into the courtyard, and from it 
descended no other than Céleste. 

Utter amazement was the dominant expression on all 
three faces as we stood regarding each other. Yet in spite 
of her look my impression was that Céleste had known 
of my presence here. What in the name of mystery had 
tempted her to so foolish and compromising a step? 

After a faint word of nervous greeting, she turned from 
me and addressed herself to Monsieur de Livron. Per- 
haps she found my stony look a trifle disconcerting. _ If 
I looked as I felt, it was enough to have turned her also 
into stone. 

She was whispering to De Livron, but I heard every 
syllable. I drank in the sound of her voice as a thirsty 
man drinks water from a well in the desert. 

‘“T never dreamed but you were here alone, uncle, as 
usual,” she said. ‘‘I was in trouble, I had no one to 
advise, no one at all, and I came to you.” 

Poor little soul, she is in trouble already, I thought, 
and I had no doubt the blame lay with the scoundrel she 
had married. 

I daresay something of my distress showed in my face. 
I was conscious presently of Raoul de Livron’s eyes fixed 
on mine with an expression which somehow acted on me 
like a mental tonic. It said so plainly—will you let 
yourself be fooled so easily? 

‘You will excuse me, Roderick, till I learn what I can 
do for Madam,” De Livron said in his stateliest but 
coldest manner as he led her indoors. 

Later on I drew from him an account of their interview. 
Céleste, complaining of great fatigue, had first of all burst 
into tears. When these had subsided, she proceeded to 
make some definite charges of cruelty and neglect against 
her husband. 

Her uncle had been far too severe with her I thought. 
He had spoken straight out in his blunt way, telling her 
she knew the sort of man M. Duclos was before she 
married him, and it was now her duty to make the best 
of her bargain. At this she had wept again unre- 
strainedly, and I did not wonder. It was a cruel experi- 
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ence for the girl, who had never known a harsh word 
before she married. 

“You do not seem to realise my position,” she said. 

“Perfectly, madam,” he had replied, and I found it hard 
to forgive his harshness to her, although I knew it sprang 
from his warm championship of my own cause.’ “ Per- 
fectly, madam! you are discontented with the result of 
your own actions, and that has led you to take a step which 
you will find it difficult to explain to your husband.” 

‘“‘T had no idea Rod was here,” she had insisted, pas- 
sionately. 

‘‘No matter, the result will be the same.” 

“Pierre may try to divorce me,” she had cried with an 
hysterical laugh. 

‘“[ think it probable, madam.” 

“ Well, let him!” she had retorted ; and then he knew 
that reasoning was useless. 

He told me all this in order to warn me of my danger. 

‘She insists she is too illto leave the Chateau. I can- 
not drive her out. What am I to do with this mad 
woman ?” 

“T'll go. She must rest here til: she has recovered.” 

I answered more perhaps for his sake than my own. 
There was a fierce struggle going on between my love 
for Céleste and my reason, which told me plainly enough 
she was unworthy of that love. 

Cousin Raoul seemed relieved. 

“But you will return as soon as she has departed.” 
And I promised, for I had still that matter to arrange 
which had brought me here. 

It was decided I should descend to the nearest 
village and put up at the little inn. 

I flung a few things into my valise and set off almost 
directly. Raoul came a little way with me. 

‘‘[ honour you, my boy; it is the case of a second 
Joseph,” he said, as he bade me ‘“‘au revoir.” I almost 
felt that I hated him. My mind was in a terrible ferment. 

I had gone swinging down the rocky path for about a 
mile when I met a horseman ascending at a leisurely 
pace. The astonishment of this rider was mixed with 
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trepidation, I fancy, when we mutually recognised each 
other. 

As for me, all the pain and rage of the past days seemed 
to gather like a furious maélstrom when I found myself in 
the presence of Pierre Duclos. He read danger in my 
look, I suppose, for he would have ridden past me had 
I not laid my hand upon his bridle. 

Around us was the dense forest, a great silence, and no 
human creature near. He knew I could not have found 
a more favourable spot in which to take a coward’s ven- 
geance upon him, had | sought for it. Being himself 
a dastard, I have no doubt he looked for some 
dastard’s trick from me; but I kept my passion within 
bounds. 

‘Take your hand from my bridle,” he cried, his voice 
trembling. 

“ Not till I have told you what I think of you, Mon- 
sieur Pierre Duclos.” 

‘Hands off, or I'll strike you,” he shouted. 

** Strike!” I said. But the coward only shifted in his 
saddle. 

I held him there while | said all I had to say to him in 
language far more forcible than polite ; at least, in the 
ears of a gentleman. And he never attempted to defend 
himself against the ugly truth. 

“You speak as a defeated man must,” he merely 
remarked with a sneer and a shrug. 

‘‘I speak as a man should to a despicable cur, who, if 
he has one drop of honest blood in him will wipe out 
that insult with it!” 

‘That is a challenge, Monsieur Ryan?” 

“What else? Monsieur is unusually slow of compre- 
hension.” 

“The slower the better for you,” he cried, with an 
attempt at bluster. In a few seconds it was arranged 
and he rode on. 

Of his wife’s proximity no mention had been made. I 
thought of this as | wended my way up the hill once 
more. It was evident he was uncertain of her where-- 
abouts, and he had not questioned me lest I should dis- 
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cover the fact. I daresay meeting me on my way from the 
Chateau had made him doubt if he were on the right scent. 

Raoul de Livron came towards me across the court- 
yard. Pierre Duclos had arrived but was nowhere visible. 
My host ordered a servant to take my bag indoors, and 
linking his arm through mine he led me across a field 
towards the belt of forest. Neither of us spoke till we 
stood among the green and solemn shadows of the ancient 
trees. Then it was he who broke the silence. 

“Ts this -not a suitable spot?” He pointed as he 
spoke to a smooth grassy glade. 

“Tt could not be better,” I answered. There was no 
need for explanations ; my host understood what I had 
returned for. 

“It is the most strange coincidence,” he said musingly. 

‘What is?” 

“That you—her son—should come to fight a duel here 
upon this spot.” 

I was completely mystified. 

‘“She, your mother, has never told you then thé 
romance of her youth?” 

“No; tell it me.” 

‘Nay, where she is silent it is not for me to speak.” 

I could not press him further, and it occurred to me 
my curiosity would probably never be satisfied. It was 
doubtful if I should ever see her again. The thought of her 
grief, if the worst were to happen, gave me a cruel pang ; 
yet, not for that would I hesitate to pay my enemy his due. 

‘Poor mother! If I fail it will break her heart. Pro- 
mise me you will do what you can to comfort her, cousin 
Raoul,” I said. 

“TI!” he exclaimed. “I can do nothing. She will 
hate me worse than before.” 

‘“Well, we need not look on the gloomy side. If I 
run my sword through him it will be all right.” 

“ All right! Ah, Roderick, you have some things to 
learn yet. There is no bitterness, no suffering in life, 
like that which is born of satisfied vengeance.” 

‘Why, how strange! My mother made use of these 
very words to me before I left home.” 
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“ Ah, did she? Well, I once wrote them to her. 
Ciel! How she is doomed to suffer.” 

‘“Then would you advise me to consider my mother’s 
feelings before the call of honour ?” 

“No man should advise another on such a point. I[ 
met a similar question once and chose my honour and a 
life's unhappiness in place of a woman’s favour. I would 
do so again. You must act as your feeling dictates.” 

‘I follow your example, cousin Raoul, though with less 
at stake.” ‘ 

“Ie bon sang ne peut mentir:’ The old man’s eyes 
shone as he grasped my hands. “I am an old Bar- 
barian,” he cried, ‘‘and you are a young one.” 

We turned our faces again towards the Chateau. 

‘“ That is a fitting home for us,” he added. 

It was, indeed, a gloomy—a savage-looking abode—a 
remnant of rude and lawless times. No other dwelling 
was visible. The grey walls were the centre of the 
cheerless, forest-encircled landscape. , 

Indoors the Chateau looked as grim as without. The 
furniture was of the scantiest and plainest. The floors, 
the walls and staircases were all alike of rough stone. 
The most cheerful thing in the house was the huge fire 
of pine logs which was always ablaze on the open hearth. 

That night I felt the hall a dreary place, in spite of 
the fire, as I sat alone by it, pondering deeply long after 
the others had retired to rest. How could I ever have 
thought this a jolly old house, I wondered? And yet I 
had thought it that in my younger days, when I| had 
helped to make the rafters ring with many a stirring 
hunting song and chorus. 

It was arranged that I was to meet Monsieur Pierre 
Duclos on the morrow. And who could tell what the 
result would be? I did not know how he stood as a 
swordsman, but I knew my skill with that weapon was 
merely average. My meditations were none too cheer- 
ful, I may as well admit. 

Presently I heard a slight sound, and looking up I saw 
a slim white form gliding down through the shadows of 
the great staircase. 


o 
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Were there really such things as ghosts, I asked my- 
self, and the next moment | recognised Ceéleste. 

We had not exchanged words since morning, for she 
and her husband had kept their rooms during the day 
and had been served with their meals upstairs. 

‘He sleeps,” she said, as she stood before me, “and I 
—I must speak with you.” 

“To what purpose?” I asked. ‘But perhaps you 
have come to beg for his life?” 

“Hts life!” Her beautiful lips:curved in scorn. She 
would have.hidden her disloyalty, I fancy, could she have 
known the fierce dislike with which it inspired me. That 
was probably how she had spoken of me to him, I thought. 

Ever since learning of her faithlessness my mind had 
dwelt upon the scene of our first meeting, when I should 
overwhelm her with my reproaches, or wither her with 
my scorn. Now that the moment had come, | felt only 
a stolid desire to oppose her, and a dislike to speak to 
her at all. It was a curious revulsion of feeling, I could 
not understand myself. 

‘“‘T am come to beg for your forgiveness, Rod. I'll go 
on my knees for it if need be—but your forgiveness | 
must have or I shall die.” Her voice was full of tragic 
passion, yet so sweet. 

The beautiful eyes gazing into mine sent a shudder 
through me. _ I knew this pitiless woman would slay my 
soul, as she had slain my love, if she could. 

A minute ago I had been looking death in the face. 
Perhaps that was why I now saw nothing but a corpse, 
where once there had been a beautiful girl 1 had wor- 
shipped for the white soul I believed was in her. 

The revelation of Céleste’s true nature had been too 
sudden, too complete for the wiles of the married siren to 
touch me, except to sorrow and anger. 

“T forgive you,” I said, for I wished her to go. She 
resented my readiness to forgive. 

“Ah, but you have grown cold. Perhaps—no, it could 
not be fear that makes you cold. Still, you might be a 
dead man by to-morrow’s noon!” She shuddered, or 
affected to. 
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Involuntarily my thoughts turned to my mother, and 
the loneliness that would be hers—and this girl ought in 
common gratitude to have been the stay and comfort of 
her old age. “If I die, whose is the work?” I asked 
coldly. 

‘“Mine! mine!” she wailed. ‘ But if you die, Rod, I 
shall die. Ah, do you not know, dear, what I have 
learned too late?” 

‘IT know only one thing, Céleste—you are a married 
woman. Your husband and I will fight to-morrow, 
because of you, and one of us will take the life of the 
other. I have said I forgive you; but, by heaven, if you 
try me further, I shall retract those words.” I spoke it 
savagely, as I felt. 

She stood in absolute silence for a few minutes, the 
dying firelight flickering upon her. She certainly looked 
haggard and miserable, and the gloomy surroundings 
gave an added fragility to her beauty. In the grim 
medizeval hall she looked like one of the distressed prin- 
cesses who used to haunt my boyish dreams. Somehow 
her silence appealed to me as her speech had not. I felt 
the sorrow in it. 

I suppose she saw the change in my mood, for her face 
suddenly brightened. She put out her handsto me. I 
made no movement. Then she dropped them listlessly. 

‘‘Good-bye, Rod. This is a strange burial-place.” 
She looked around her and shivered. I knew what she 
meant, and I did not undeceive her. There was another 
pause. 

‘Quite dead?” she whispered questioningly. 

‘‘Quite!” I answered, with a brusqueness that was not 
candour. 

Her eyes flashed ominously as she turned away. 

‘‘My husband is the best swordsman in Paris. Take 
that for your comfort to-night,” she said. 

Then she ascended the stairs again through the 
shadows, and I was alone by the dying fire. 

I retired late, and towards morning I slept heavily. I 
was awakened from a dream of Céleste as a sweet and 
innocent girl by the touch of a hand on my shoulder. 

6 
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Cousin Raoul stood beside me. With the sight of him 
my disillusionment and the dark work before me rushed 
to my mind. I sprang up in haste. 

‘“T am not too late, I hope?” 

‘Too late by several hours.” 

‘“Good Heavens! Why was I not called?” 

‘Because your noble antagonist was so desirous your 
rest should not be disturbed, »on am.” 

‘What does it mean, cousin? This is surely no time 
for fooling.” 

“The honourable adversary thinks differently. He 
has played a pretty little trick—in short, he has 
vanished.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, before daybreak, and madam with him, Deo 
gratias/ That may throw some light on the affair.” 

And he tossed a little scented missive to me. I tore 
it open and read : 

‘“‘T lied to you last night, Roderick, when I told 
you Pierre was the best swordsman in Paris ; never- 
theless, he is good—far better than you. I repented 
me—Ah, of how much have I repented me! Then 
I told him you were the best swordsman in the 
English Army, and I so played upon his fears, and 
his love for me, that I have persuaded him not to 
meet you. He could not bear the thought that 
to-morrow I might be a widow, and I—I could 
not bear the thought that I might be a murderess. 

‘Good-bye for ever, 
‘“‘ CELESTE.” 

When Raoul had read the note he returned it to me, 
with these words : 

‘‘ So, after all, she sacrificed her husband’s honour to 
her love for you. It is well she has exposed her true 
nature—she is a dangerous woman.” 

I had no answer. I only felt in my own mind I was 
satisfied with the vengeance Fate had taken upon both 
of them. 

Shortly after this I wrote telling my mother of my 
whereabouts, but saying nothing of what had occurred. 
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It was terror of the very crisis which had already taken 
place unknown to her that brought my mother, a 
few days later, to the Chateau in the forest. 

She wore a strained and startled look which made 
me feel guilty when she stood at the gate to meet us, 
all unexpectedly, on our return from the chase. 

‘“My boy—my boy!” she cried, and burst into tears as 
I embraced her. “I had such fear for you. I could 
not rest night or day.” 

“You must indeed have feared for your son to ven- 
ture here, madam,” old. Raoul said. 

‘Ah, yes—I never thought to look upon the dreadful 
place again,” she murmured. 

‘We shall do our best to make it comfortable for 
you here. You may find it less terrible than in antici- 
pation. See how cheerful are your son and I.” 

As the days passed and still my mother lingered with 
us, I thought I had never known Raoul so gay. He 
became quite a different man. 

‘‘ She has got over her horror of me at last—at last,” 
he said to me, and the joy in his voice was such as I have 
never heard in another. 

‘‘What is the story of your early acquaintance with 
Cousin Raoul?” I askedimy mother one day, although 
I had guessed the better part of it by this time. 

“ Ah, I cannot speak of it even now because of the 
long, long sorrow. Only this, in the days of his hot 
youth he slew a man whom he thought had offered me 
an insult.” 

‘And you loved him?” 

“Yes, I loved a murderer. Do not blame me too 
much,” she answered, shrinkingly. 

‘That is no word to apply to Raoul,” I said, sternly. 
“« He is a man of honour, if ever there was one.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,” she answered, meekly. “I 
have sometimes thought that I judged him harshly.” 

My mother was no longer a lonely woman when I re- 
joined my regiment a year later, and Cousin Raoul-was a 
happy man. 

E. H. Bett. 
6* 
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I ama very observant man. The circumstances of my 
life have been such that the part reserved for me in the 
Human Play has been always that of spectator and not of 
actor. I will confess that, in my extreme love of the 
drama, I have sometimes felt a pang of regret that it was. 
so—that fate had never thrust upon me even the most in- 
significant 7/e. It nearly happened once; but let that 
pass. It is the flower of my memory, and has been laid 
aside so long, it might well be covered with the mould of 
years. 

Life has, however its compensations, and you’re not 
going to deny a poor spectator all the poetry of life ? 

I use “poor,” you will understand, in a figurative sense. 
For, as a matter of fact, my income has been easy, not to 
say ample, and I have, so to speak, occupied a cushioned 
stall from which I have viewed that absorbing spectacle, 
the Human Comedy. Undoubtedly one is better armed 
for the pleasures of observation in a seat from which it is. 
necessary to turn upon the scene the limited aid of opera- 
glasses. They magnify the spot upon which you gaze, 
but, unhappily, the rest of the stage is left out of your 
vision. And my vision must have the sweep of the 
natural eye, or 1 make mistakes. I made one once—had 
the names in my play-bill jotted down wrong. I was fairly 
puzzled, but I don’t know but what that ‘‘tragical-comical- 
historical” story did not interest me as much or more 
than some others where I have not been out of my 
reckoning. 

In the year 186— I took a voyage to Australia. I am 
fond of the sea, and I had a brother in the colonies to 
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whom I proposed to pay a visit. I embarked, accordingly, 
one muggy November day at the docks. After the first 
half-hour of starting, when the noises and confusion on 
board ship suggest the vicinity of Bedlam (wherever that 
may be), I settled myself with a cigar and began to take 
a survey of my surroundings. We were steaming slowly 
past the low banks of the Thames, factories, foundries, 
sheddings, wharves, coal-barges, grime and greyness. 
Nothing here to attract the scenery lover. At least, in 
the undelusive daylight, though with a half-moon and a 
starry sky, I have seen the veil of night soften even 
Thames barges and factories into something very near 
beauty. If the disfiguring hand of man has marked this 
region for its own, one might say Melancholy had assisted, 
for the vision of dear England’s noblest river is not 
“gay,” as the French say at this juncture! I withdrew 
my gaze nearer at hand. What sort of passengers were 
to cheer the sea-sick hours? Uninteresting—direly so— 
if outward and visible signs were worth anything. I 
moralised in the phrase of a favourite author—‘‘ How 
different the people one meets are from the people one 
would like to meet!” There was, however, this consol- 
ing thought in reserve—the cabins below might hold 
the seething brain of artist, actor, politician, and possibly 
the pretty faces of two or three charming Angelinas, sitting 
with puckered brows unable “to find a thing.”. For my- 
self I had found a very snug corner, near the warmth of 
the funnel, which the air was chill enough to make wel- 
come. I had on a thick top-coat, the fur collar turned up 
round my ears and a travelling cap well over my eyes. 
With these accessories I experienced moderate comfort. 
I hate cold. Most of the passengers had betaken them- 
selves to lunch below and comparative quiet reigned. My 
cigar was good, and in the comfort of my physical condi- 
tion—before alluded to—I fell asleep and dreamt—a 
dream that had for its foremost figure that of the police- 
man I had seen that morning outside the crowded London 
terminus, saying, ‘move on” to the cabbies. He was 
strangely attired, for though (in my dream) he wore a 
helmet he also wore a dress suit, which made me very un- 
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easy, as I had an outward conviction it was mine and yet 
I seemed unable to mention the fact. Why are we so 
organised as to think foolishnesses when nature is knitting 
up for us the “ ravelled sleeve of care ?” Well, life’s serious 
enough, in all conscience, when we are awake; so perhaps 
our mighty mother knows what she’s about when she 
adjusts the balance and plays pranks with our uncon- 
sciousness. However, it has always seemed to me a 
distinct loss ; one has'no power in the choice of subjects! 

My awakening senses were roused to attention by 
talkers somewhere behind me. Said a masculine voice, 
“You get yourself picked up in health, old fellow. We'll 
do that Cornish tour some day. I may take a cursory 
glance round some of those places on my way back and 
see if they are good enough. By the way, what became 
of Georgina—— ?” He stopped as in recollection of a 
name I did not catch. ‘That pretty girl” he went on, 
‘“‘you knew down at Tre-pen-pol-gennaway, or whatever 
its outlandish name was?” 

The other gave an odd sort of laugh. 

‘““What’s become of her? What becomes of all pretty 
girls?” 

“ Married?” 

“Yes, married—that is, with limitations.” 

“Good gracious, Seddon,” laughed the other, ‘‘ how 
you give your friends away! Do you mean she took a 
trial trip, beginning at the Register Office ?” 

‘“‘] mean nothing of the sort,” said the other sharply. 

“Oh, no offence! I’vea ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ I’ll look it up—Married with limitations.’ 

The speakers moved their places, and I turned with 
interest to survey their appearance. One was a well-set 
fellow, of medium height. He wore a short, fair beard, 
his face was thin, with traces of recent illness. His friend 
was slim, athletic, finely bronzed, and blessed with a pair 
of blue eyes as honest as daylight. A very much younger 
man than the other. As I watched him on shore at 
Plymouth, I was sorry for Mr. Seddon’s loss—the young 
fellow was eminently likeable to a man of any age. 
Seddon was standing near me at his departure, leaning 
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over the side of the ship, to see the last of his friend. A 
little group of passengers were waiting near the gangway 
to come on board. Three who caught my eye as notice- 
able, were three ladies—a somewhat remarkable looking 
old lady and two young girls. I was idly wondering if 
the faces of these latter, enveloped in veils, would prove 
as pretty as their figures, when I was startled by an 
ejaculation at my elbow. It was Seddon. He was 
lividly white. ‘Are you ill?” I. said, “I’ve no Cognac 
about me, I fear,” tapping, as I spoke, my various 
pockets. 

‘Oh, no,” he said, ‘many thanks.” Then he fixed on 
me a look of anxious excuse. ‘I’m more or less invalided 
you know. I’m only lately out of an illness.” With that 
he turned and left me. 

The two young women whose good looks I had specu- 
lated upon, quite verified my suppositions. Without the 
veils and hats, their heads were as charming as you 
please (this remark.is in prospective, as I did not see the 
elder till a few days later). I had yet to discover their 
relation to each other and to the old lady. They were 
evidently not sisters. It interested me to discover they 
were friends of the invalided man, addressed by his friend 
as “Seddon.” I observed him conversing with the old 
lady and one of the young girls, about an hour after their 
advent on board. The ‘‘grandmother” appeared to 
know him well. Her companion, the young girl, sat by 
listening. She was the owner of a pair of steady shining 
eyes, a healthy clear complexion, a low broad brow, and 
curling hair. Her mouth was large, but her lips had a 
charming curve. A Scotch type it seemed to me. In 
my preamble up and down deck, I came within hearing 
once or twice. ‘Ina, my dear,” it was the old lady who 
spoke, “‘fetch me a shawl, and tell Blanche to come up at 
once! Such nonsense!” 

Miss Blanche, however, never appeared. It was the 
third morning after we left Plymouth before I saw her. 
She was sitting on deck with her friend. I noticed 
casually she was pale and fair-haired. Further and 
much later observation told me her strange look of still- 
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ness and reserve was forced, for there was latent fire in 
her clever eyes. This group of four instantly became 
my little dzvertissement, for the certainty dawned on 
me more and more that their relations to each other had 
a history in the background. 

I frequently had talks with Seddon, smoking our cigars 
up and down deck at night, before turning in. He was 
a good talker, and I liked him much. He often had 
abstracted moody fits, which I attributed to his health. 
I then took the conversation in hand and recounted some 
of my long stories. I tell a tale very well. I don’t think 
now he listened! He never mentioned the three ladies, 
As I knew him better, I tried to draw him out, but all he 
said was, they were old friends he had not seen for some 
long while, and would be passengers as far as Naples. 
He was going on to Cairo. Miss Stewart, he said, in 
answer to my inquiry, was the name of Miss Linscombe’s 
Scotch friend. It seemed to me his manner to old 
Mrs. Linscombe’s grand-daughter, the colourless Blanche, 
bore the effort of a constrained politeness. I observed, 
moreover, that when he joined their little group, she fre- 
quently stopped talking and became distant and ais- 
tratte. ‘‘Vhere’s a mutual dislike there,” I said to 
myself, though I could not understand anyone’s assuming 
the unfriendly attitude towards Seddon. However, Miss 
Linscombe’s friend made up for any lack of courtesy. 
She and Seddon were often to be met in ¢éte-d-t@te deck 
walks. Their talks appeared to savour of gravity, and 
bore in no way the faintest trace of flirtation. 

One roughish day, Seddon and I were smoking by the 
ship’s side. There was enough sea on to make walking 
difficult. The only lady on deck—Miss Stewart—was 
nevertheless performing the feat, keeping her balance 
with astonishing security, and delighting in the fun. 

“That’s a true daughter of the land of braes and 
burns,” I said. ‘ Splendid health, 1 should say—swam 
in the lochs and ran wild on the moors from her baby- 
hood, I’ll be bound. Her intonation is but little Scotch, 
and that is odd! What a betrayal of nationality in her 
name—Georgina Stewart! Cruel name to saddle a pretty 
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girl with—Georgina! At least, | conclude such is her 
name. Small wonder her friends address her as ‘Ina.’ 
The affix is certainly more euphonious! ” 

Seddon laughed. 

“A woman’s Christian name is, you know, but a 
detail! ” 

The incident I am now going to relate happened a day 
or two later, proving that I am still a novice in gauging 
aman rightly, proving how many and various are the 
ways and manners of a man towards the girl with whom 
he is in love. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night, all the passengers 
had wandered away to the other end of the ship, and I 
flung myself down full length, on a seat in deep shadow, 
near the captain’s cabin. I lay for some time, my back 
most impolitely turned to Her Loveliness the Moon, but 
it was sheltered and warm from the breeze. I was so 
completely hidden in the deep shadow that several 
couples passed with no idea that they were within a few 
inches of a lazy fellow-being. Presently Seddon advanced, 
in conversation with Miss Blanche Linscombe. She wore 
a black hood on her abundant fair hair. It was vastly 
becoming. She was fascinating, as she moved in the moon- 
light with her languid, graceful step. 

They were discussing a lady on board generally con- 
sidered to be a beauty. 

“So you think her beautiful?” said Seddon. “ Yes, 
perhaps so, but it’s beauty without charm.” He paused 
and added slowly, as though weighing his words :— 
‘The face of the woman I love, that is to me the one 
beautiful face. Shall I tell you her name?” 

“No,” said the girl, in a choked voice. : 

“Ah! but I will. Her first name is Georgina—her 
surname is . 

He stopped, and then what happened was very curious. 
A colour rose in Miss Linscombe’s face, and died it red 
as the rose. 

‘It’s late,” was all she said. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

That someone for whom your tolerance is just polite, 
and barely that sometimes, should inform you of his feel- 
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ings towards a friend, seemed to me no cause for a blush. 
Nothing, however, will account for the unaccountableness 
of women! The cleverist of us sees them through a glass 
darkly, in a riddle. 

Seddon continued to be a great deal in Miss Seddon’s 
company, but I failed to discover any accession of lover- 
likeness in his manner. He was reserved—reserved with 
a vengeance. 

About this time we had a spell of rough weather, and 
the ladies kept mostly below. As it became calmer 
a few ventured on deck, and amongst them Miss 
Linscombe. 

During the half-hour Seddon was chatting to me she 
had been sitting not far off with a book. I noticed that 
she did not perceive us, in the angle at which we stood 
by the deck-house smoking-room. She rose and, closing 
her book prepared to make her way to the saloon. As she 
did so, a big wave lurched the ship. 

“Take care!” cried Seddon, as he darted forward, 
reaching her as she swayed, and steadying her slight 
figure with his outstretched arm. 

Yes, Miss Linscombe was bad-tempered—I had sus- 
pected it before! She turned upon him with the hot 
colour surging in her face and her eyes ablaze. 

‘‘Thank you! but you need not have come. I should 
not have fallen. Why do you watch me? Iam free— 
absolutely and entirely free.” In her passion she paused 
for breath. ‘Iam not! I am not!” she burst out in wild 
contradiction. 

“Hush!” Something in his voice seemed to control 
her, and he added quietly, ‘‘ Let me tell you. Two months 
ago it was nearly all over with me, so the doctors said. 
It would have been the heroic thing, I know, to have 
quietly let the breath die out of me. It would have 
brought the great happiness on—on my---—” 

‘You have been very ill ?”” said Miss Linscombe at last, 
gently, after a strange little silence between them that 
bore signs of embarrassment. ‘‘ Who nursed you?” 

‘The usual hospital nurse.” 

He studied her face as her eyes looked out to sea. 
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“No,” he continued, “ I was determined to live, if only 
in the hope that I might one day see forgiveness in the 
eyes that have good cause to look on me with dislike— 
hatred, if you will.” 

Miss Linscombe did not remove her eyes from the sea, 
but a tinge of colour rose in her cheek as she said, 
slowly and softly: 

‘1 don’t hate you. I hate what you did!” 

‘“Ah!” laughed Seddon, with a real note of joy in his 
voice, ‘that’s too subtle for me! But that you are able 
to say to me with your own lips the first part of that sen- 
tence, God bless you for that.” 

Points about this conversation entirely eluded my com- 
prehension. What had been Seddon’s relations to Miss 
Linscombe? That he was now in love with Miss 
Stewart was certain, for had I not overheard him confess 
the same to his fair, hooded companion that night of the 
brilliant moonlight ? 

The next day we were due at Naples. Miss Stewart 
was close behind me among the little crowd of departing 


passengers as she completed her adieux to Seddon. 
‘I will write and tell you just how weare. Oh! I 


” 


promise that. Blanche says I’m—— 
“This way, Miss, please,” said one of the ship's 
officials, pushing his way through with her small bag- 
gage. 
' And away she went, as refreshing a bit of nature as a 
bunch of heather or the atmosphere of a Scotch moor. 
‘My feelings took a bound of pity for Seddon. In the day 
or two following he was not in a mood for conversation 
and I saw little or nothing of him. One fine evening, at 
dusk, I stumbled across him at last, sitting in the part of 
deck his friends had usually occupied. 

‘Miss the ladies, don’t we?” I said. Then, though I 
knew I should prove a fool for my pains, still sympathy, 
or curiosity, or whatever you like to call it, got the better 
of me, and with Ina Stewart’s face and figure then very 
vividly before my vision— 

‘‘She is very pretty,” I remarked. 

Seddon laughed. 
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‘Inadequate word! I don’t think her ‘pretty.’ She’s 
no more like your ordinary pretty girl than——” 

While he was preparing a simile I broke in— 

“Oh yes; of course not. I did not mean that,” I said 
untruthfully to appease him. ‘So much character. 
‘Pretty’ is not, of course, inclusive enough ; sucha fresh, 
fearless, honest little soul.” 

I was afraid | had made matters worse. He stared. 

‘“‘T mean how different to her friend, Miss Linscombe. 
Odd girl that! Ifshe’s put out, I should imagine there’s 
the F 

I got what I deserved! 

‘‘Have the goodness to remember those ladies are 
friends of mine,” said Seddon, with enough temper in his 
tone to bring the blood into his face ; and off | walked, 
as I mumbled “ Pardon!” and prepared to choke down 
my discomforture with a pipe. 

Before we parted we had entirely resumed the old 
friendly footing ; and, if 1 did think him unnecessarily 
reserved, I believe I liked him none the worse for 
that. 

I was away from England as long as | had proposed to 
myself, and a bleak March wind found me in my old 
quarters and very glad to be there again. Travelling is, 
without doubt, delightful and informing as a rule; but, 
nevertheless, the world of London holds the germs of all 
possibilities of knowledge and pleasure, and to live where 
the dense mass of life’s nerve fibres throb at their roots, is 
to learn more of the complicated machinery of our organi- 
sation than by all the sight of the eyes in wanderings 
abroad. A sight which gave my eyes much pleasure was 
the unexpected vista of my board-ship friend, Seddon, as 
he presented his pleasant face in the picture-like frame of 
ahansom cab. It was in the Mall. He caught sight of 
me and, springing out, dismissed the man. It was un- 
commonly pleasant to meet again. He had told me at 
Aden his plans were so vague. He could give me no 
idea of his whereabouts on my return. We had a little 
chaffing talk. He seemed in excellent health and spirits. 
With his usual habit of smoking he pulled out a cigar- 
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case—a beautiful little article of costly metal-work. He- 
caught my eye fixed on it. 

“Ah! neat little case, isn’t it? Georgina’s present.” 
He surveyed me with a twinkling eye, as much as to say, 
‘‘ Now I’ve given him the lead.” So I took it. 

‘That's interesting! Georgina has good taste! Since 
you ve told me so much, is it permitted to enquire further ?’” 

“Perfectly. My wife!” 

He looked at me to watch his little effect, but I flatter 
myself I did not gratify him! 

“Ah! that’s interesting, too! I did not know you 
were the proud possessor of such a commodity.” 

“Neither did I till lately. I had possessed a real one. 
unreally for some time.” | 

‘Riddles, my friend! I’m not sure that I follow. Is. 
that a new form of /m-de-szécle matrimony? If so, 
initiate me, for I am bound to say it appears successful !” 

Seddon’s bearing had, indeed, the mark of a reserved 
completion of satisfaction. I felt, or rather saw, that the 
gods had descended into his life. 

‘‘Come and dine with us,” he went on, “I should like 
to tell you all about it. My wife will be delighted to see 
you. You've met before.” And then he left me laugh- 
ing, with his card in my hand, on which he had scribbled 
the dinner hour and the address of a square in a fashion- 
able quarter. 

So, I thought, after all he has married Georgina 
Stewart, e¢ vozla la fin! 1 was not elated! I presented 
myself that evening at the number indicated on the card. 
It was a fine house, and as I rang the bell I thought to 
myself that Miss Ina Stewart’s lines had fallen in pleasant 
places, and with the devoted Seddon for husband, it 
struck me she had more than the average share of the 
rose-leaves of life. The servant ushered me upstairs, 
announced my name at the drawing-room door, and de- 
parted. The inmates, who were at the far end of the 
long room, did not hear my approach, and for a moment 
I saw as in a picture—this— With his arm resting on 
the back of an easy chair, lounged Seddon, a cigarette 
between his fingers; in the chair was a lady with her~ 
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face upturned to his, laughing. The light from a shaded 
hanging lamp threw a soft glow over them both, over 
her vaporous black dress, over her round white arms, 
resting along the red-cushioned sides of the chair. She 
was very fair. The lady was—no, | should say, ha‘l 
been—Miss Blanche Linscombe. 

Mrs. Seddon having left us over the wine and fruit, 
with a bewitching appeal to us at the door ‘not to be 
long” (she looked back with her head in profile like a 
fine cameo against the dark oak), Seddon began the 
story of his marriage. 

“An eccentric old lady, living an out-of-the-world life 
down in Cornwall, had been known to me from childhood, 
inasmuch as she was an acquaintance and near neighbour 
of my father’s. Her sole companion was her grand- 
daughter, Georgina Linscombe, who, left without parents 
at the age of seventeen, came to live with her grand- 
mother. Georgina’s first name not being adopted, was 
the one I preferred. She tried in those days to laugh 
me out of it. She said it was too ugly, but it belonged 
to remembrances of her happiest moods. You will excuse 
me putting the facts abruptly—she refused me. Her 
grandmother was furious, for there were reasons that 
made it a supremely personal matter with old Mrs. Lins- 
combe that Georgina should become my. wife. 

‘‘T had inherited at my father’s death the property of 
Penellan Lodge, in Cornwall. The house was small, and 
incommodious to a degree, but my father had led so quiet 
a life, during the many years of his widowhood, that its 
inhospitable accommodation was of no moment to him. 
He had, however, been a man of good fortune, and the 
keeping up of the estate—a large acreage—had been his 
hobby and delight, and the park and grounds attested to 
his care and interest on every hand. The adjoining 
place, Penellan Manor, was the residence of old Mrs. 
Linscombe, and the lands of the two estates dovetailed 
into each other in a curious manner. 

‘“The Manor house had opposing characteristics ; that 
is to say, the house was fine, on a grandly picturesque 
site, the property poor. Mrs. Linscombe’s limited means 
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would allow of no outlay in keeping it up, and the dilapi- 
dated fences alone were a bye-word in the county. 
Georgina Linscombe was her grandmother's nearest 
living kith or kin, and, had she become my wife, the 
natural arrangement would have been that we should 
have lived in the Manor house—an enviable home, for it 
had besides much beauty of architecture—and have taken 
in under one estate my own place. 

“The lady’s wits had jumped with mine, for this plan 
had been my intention, had I become the husband of her 
grand-daughter. My income was fully equal to improve- 
ments and embellishments of the impoverished Manor 
estate, and like my father, I took pleasure in landed 
property. As for Mrs. Linscombe, she would have died 
in the satisfaction of restored fortune to the old place, for 
which she had an almost fierce tenacity of affection. I 
have told you all this, that you may the more fully realise 
the old lady’s rage when Georgina refused to marry me. 
Georgina admitted she liked me with the liking of friend- 
ship, but that it was not love, and never would be. I 
knew well, if thwarted in any matter of importance, how 
terrible her grandmother could be. I knew well she 
would be clever at devising torments. In an interview | 
had with her, I tried to reason with her—said it was 
cruelty to force a young girl to marry against her heart, 
and could not, I said, things go on as before my proposal, 
and let me take my chance again in a year or two. She 
only scoffed at this temporising, and I came away with a 
nightmare presentiment in my soul that she had locked 
Georgina up and was feeding her on bread and water. 
This I know now to be true. The old woman’s infirmities 
of temper had increased with advancing years, and were 
of the sort that border on insanity. 

“On that dark night, as I groped my way home down 
the avenue, a thought struck me. I had nearly said a 
‘happy’ one, but it was not that. You must extend to 
me what forgiveness you can, when you remember I was 
like the drowning man clinging to the proverbial straws. 
I was madly in love, and what is it Shakespeare says, 
‘ Madmen and lovers have seething brains?’ 
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“Accordingly, the following day, I again saw Mrs. 
Linscombe and laid before her a proposition which | 
desired her to place before her grand-daughter. It was 
that we should be married at once at some distant church, 
and let it be entirely unknown to the world (Mrs. Lins- 
combe’s was so small a one, there would be no difficulty 
in that), and that after the ceremony I should leave 
Georgina with her grandmother and never show myself 
again for a space of years to be determined on—say five 
or seven, except in the event of her grandmother’s death, 
when I should, of course, adduce evidence that Georgina 
was my lawful wife. Mrs. Linscombe was appeased. 
Georgina, poor girl, gave an inanimate consent. Her 
physical and mental endurance had reached their limits, 
and the clause in the arrangement—a space of years— 
seemed to her a lifetime, the end of which, in her unhinged 
condition, she did not think she would live to see. All 
that she realised was that for the present the tension with 
her grandmother would be eased. I suffered horribly 
from remorse afterwards, knowing I had tied her, and yet 
the pacification of her severe relative was a large element 
in her happier life. Now, you know all the rest—how we 
met on board. The doctor had ordered Mrs. Linscombe 
to winter at Sorrento. She had suffered from bronchitis, 
but in physical strength she was otherwise vigorous, or 
seemed so; for, did you hear? Or no, you may not; 
she was taken very ill soon after their arrival in Naples, 
and in the alarm Georgina telegraphed me, ‘Come.’ It 
is unnecessary to tell you I went. It is unnecessary to 
add that force of circumstances during the period of the 
old lady’s illness and death, threw in my way numberless 
opportunities of being of service to my wife, and at last, 
after coquetting with meso long, that captious creature— 
Happiness—came to me at last. One day before we left 
Naples-—a day, by the way, of torrents of rain—I— 
Hulloa! my friend, you're a very good listener, but you're 
not going to have this part of my story to stuff with your 
next pipe!’ There was a pause before my narrator 
added. ‘After all, it’s simple enough, I suppose. She 
merely said, ‘I love you.” That is to say, to be literal, 
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she did not say it. She said no such thing. What lies 
her eyes told against her that day ! 

“More wine? No? Shall we go up? I hear her 
playing Chopin.” 


JoHNn CONISTON. 





H Visit to Dalmatia and Montenegro. 


Tue Dalmatian Coast and the country of Montenegro, 
saturated as they are with the spirit of a great past, are 
full of surpassing interest, and are likely, in the near 
future, to be a favourite pleasure ground for the tourist. 
Nowhere else in the world is it possible, within such short 
distances, to see such a diversity of national manners and 
customs ; to hear so many different languages spoken ; to 
see SO many picturesque dresses ; and, as Montenegro is 
approached, to behold such wild and magnificent scenery. 
There are also ruins of Roman and Illyrian towns which 
have been but seldom visited, and numerous examples of 
Christian Churches of the fifth and succeeding centuries, 
many of which are in an excellent state of preservation. 

Twenty years ago a journey to the countries lying on 
the eastern side of the Adriatic (those wild and savage 
lairs of the Berlin Treaty) was seldom thought of. Many 
of the population were understood to recognise no other 
law than their own wills or the promptings of vengeance, 
and, although they were never quite so black as 
painted, there was certainly room for much improvement. 
Now, however, the medizval characteristics of these 
countries are yielding before the influence of modern 
thought, and the old careless spirit is giving place to 
increased order. Steamboat companies are running boats 
from Trieste and Fiume; good roads have been made 
into the interior, a few railroads have been laid down— 
and thus the elbow of the West is jogging steadily at the 
side of the Orient. 

Another factor which makes these countries interesting 
is that nightmare of statesmen and diplomatists—‘‘ The 
Eastern Question.” East of the Adriatic there is some 
of the most fertile land in Europe, populated with peoples 
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of the hottest human blood, who, ever since intrepid 
Hungary stopped the Westward march of the Crescent- 
bearing warriors, and showed that there was a limit even 
to the Mussulmans’ success, have been gradually evolving 
this Eastern Question. Although Hungary turned the 
tide of Turkish invasion, Montenegro can claim the 
honour of being the only Balkan state which kept its 
liberty inviolate. Hundreds of battles have been waged 
on the sides of their black mountains, some of which 
were lost and others won, but always in the end the 
Montenegrin remained free. 
““O smallest among peoples ! rough rock throne 
Of freedom ! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years. 
Great Tsernagoro ! never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud, and brake the storm, 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.” 

Ever since those dark days when they lost their free- 
dom, the various nations of the Balkans have each in turn 
made attempts to oust the Turkish rule. Hungary 
was the first to gain her independence; then Servia 
revolted, and later on Greece drove the Turks from 
amongst the more ancient of her monuments. In 
our own times, Bulgaria—with the help of the Czar— 
rolls back the tide still further, and Roumania establishes 
her independence. The Berlin Treaty allows the Aus- 
trians to subdue the Moslems of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and to-day we have the Armenians, the Macedonians, and 
the people of the Island of Crete, as restless as can be 
and apparently only waiting for opportunity to strike yet 
another blow at the hated Turkish rule. ‘ There'll be 
trouble in the Balkans in the spring,” says the old war 
correspondent in that beautiful story, ‘‘ The Light that 
Failed,” and, in very truth, this exactly expresses the 
situation. 

I journeyed from Elba vz@ Leghorn, Florence, and 
Venice, and after a short stay at Trieste, a few hours’ 
railway journey brought me to Fiume—a rising modern 
seaport with plenty of shipping (a good deal of it being 
English). It is the only seaport of Hungary and Croatia, 


and, having now its own line of steamers and _ better 
™* 
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facilities generally for shipping, it bids fair to outrival 
Trieste. Two lines of steamers run down the Dalmatian 
Coast—namely, the Austrian-Lloyd, and older line, which 
starts from Trieste ; and the Hungary-Croatia line, run- 
ning from Fiume. Whitehead’s torpedo works are situated 
near the town, and the district is also a great centre for 
the refining of petroleum. The Sclavonic element begins 
to make itself evident here, but little Italian and Austrian 
are spoken. 

I took ticket on one of the Hungary-Croatia line of 
steamers, and soon after leaving the port had my first 
experience of the Boro wind, which is peculiar to this 
part of the Adriatic. It is more bracing than the Italian 
Scirocco, and fortunately, being a land wind, drives the 
shipping off the rocks ; but, with Horace, I would say of 
it, “Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriz,” for most probably 
he had experienced the full meaning of these words. The 
steamer ran nearly broadside on, with the waves, and | 
was thrown out of my berth several times during the night. 
The two principal winds that blow in the Adriatic are 
the warm, relaxing Scirocco, which name is derived from 
the Arabic word sherk, meaning “ East,” and this dreaded 
Boro or N.E. wind—the word being a corruption of the 
Boreas of the ancients. 

Along a considerable portion of the Dalmatian Coast, 
there are hundreds of small islands, and, whenever pos- 
sible, the steamer threads its way between them in com- 
paratively smooth water, and there is thus much to 
interest the tourist. The captains of these boats speak 
quite a number of languages—in fact, in order to do 
business in this part of Europe, one must be a fair 
linguist, as four distinct languages (not to mention 
several dialects of the Slav) are spoken within a strip of 
country not more than 250 miles long by 50 miles broad. 
Viewed’ from the steamer, the coast presents a line of 
forests and brushwood, over which tremendous rocks 
rear their heads, whilst here and there a village or fishing 
hamlet is to be seen, and occasionally the ruins of a 
castle or some town, the very name of which is 
forgotten. 
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The country of Dalmatia has been the theatre of 
many great events, it was here for example, that the 
Romans warred with the powerful Illyrian King Gentius, 
and here also the battle of Actium decided the dominion 
of the world between Augustus and Antony. The 
Romans subjected the country five times to their 
yoke, and as many times it threw off their subjection. 
At the time of the Crusades it was still populous, but now 
many of its oldest towns are in ruins, whilst in some 
cases the ruins have become covered with the dust of 
centuries, and the sites lost. Dalmatia originally formed 
part of ancient Sclavonia, which is said to have ex- 
tended from the Adriatic to the Euxine Sea ; it took its 
name from the Sclavia Leythian nation, which successfully 
invaded the northern portion of the Eastern Empire in 
the reign of the Emperor Justinian. 

In the time of their prosperity the Venetians made a 
conquest of the country and compelled the natives to 
submit to the vilest drudgery, so that etymologists tell us 
our English word “slave” derives its meaning from the 
people who were thus oppressed and abused by their 
conquerors. The Hungarians afterwards made them- 
selves masters of a greater part of the country, and were 
in occupation when Solyman the Magnificent invaded 
and reduced it in the year 1540. The Turks remained 
in possession until the year 1687; soon after which they 
lost this and other territories north of the Save and 
Danube, now possessed by the Austrians. 

The steamer arrived at about 7.0 am. at Zara, 
and everybody was very glad to get ashore after 
the tossing they had had. Zara is the capital town 
of Dalmatia and stands on a peninsula or island, 
divided from the land by a deep ditch into which 
the sea flows. The cathedral is dedicated to St. Simeon, 
who took the infant Jesus in his arms, and the inhabi- 
tants have a tradition which they believe implicitly, that 
the Saint’s body lies buried in their church, The build- 
ings on the quay are painfully new for a town standing 
on the site of a once important Roman station; but in 
the town itself there are many narrow streets and in- 
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teresting buildings, recalling the occupation of the Doges 
of Venice, who established a protectorate here, and added 
to their other titles that of Dukes of Daimatia. One of 
the most interesting specimens of architecture is the 
Porta de Terra Ferma, which was designed by the great 
Venetian architect Saminicheli, and near to this gate the 
main supply of water is drawn by hand from five wells or 
cisterns, each being furnished with the usual marble well- 
curb and cover of wood. 

One should not leave Zara without tasting the wines 
of the district, for Dalmatia produces many kinds of 
wine, although the majority of them are sweet. The 
country between Zara and Spalato, of which I shall 
speak later, is, however, specially noted for two varieties, 
namely, the famous Maraschino, and a white wine, Vino 
Tartaro. The Maraschino is the favourite drink of the 
district, and is made from the small fruit of the wild 
cherry ; these cherries are grown very largely. A con- 
siderable quantity of Maraschino wine is also exported. 
It is the stone of the fruit which gives this liquor its 
peculiar flavour. 

In coasting from Zara to Spalato, and about four and 
a-half hours run from the former place, is the ancient pro- 
montory of La Planca, where, as it juts far out into the 
open sea, one is more likely than not to meet with bad 
weather. When a heavy sea is met with, the steamer 
has usually to put back into a place of refuge in one of 
the many harbours and creeks to the north of this point. 
If the tourist prefers, however, he may leave the steamer 
at Sebenico and go across to Spalato overland by train, 
or break his journey half way and visit Knin. 

The harbour of Sebenico is approached by a very 
narrow channel, the mouth of which is guarded by 
the fort of St. Nicolo, built by the Venetians. The 
town first came prominently into notice in the eleventh 
century, when it formed part of the dominions of 
Hungary, and possessed a royal palace where one of 
the Magyar kings resided. In the beginning of the 
twelfth century the town was taken by the Venetians, and 
became a place of great importance during the constant 
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warfare carried on between the Christians and Turks. 
In 1797, however, at the fall of the Venetian Republic, it 
passed into the hands of Austria, who has held it ever 
since, except for a short period in the early part of this 
century, when it belonged to France. The cathedral 
was begun in the early part of the fifteenth century, but 
was not completed for more than one hundred years. 
The interior is very fine, being built entirely of white 
marble and limestone. 

Spalato, which I next visited, is famous as being the 
place where the Emperor Diocletian died. Students of 
Roman history will remember how he rose from a com- 
mon soldier to be Emperor of Rome, and how, after 
ruling the then known world fora period of about twenty 
years, he laid down his sceptre and went to live in his 
beautiful palace at Spalato, where he died. Parts of the 
palace (which originally covered nine acres), still remain, 
but it has been much cut up, and is now a maze of narrow 
streets, shops, and houses. One is shocked to see win- 
dows cut through the walls, and the spaces between the 
columns filled in with all kinds of shops. It is some satis- 
faction to know, however, that the Austrian Government 
have decided to prevent any further vandalism in this 
way, and it is to be hoped that they will now extend their 
efforts and protect all the remaining ancient monuments 
of this most romantic country. What was once the 
Emperor’s private chapel is now used as the cathedral, 
and as it is octagonal in shape, it is unique, and well 
worth a visit. 

Just before I arrived at Spalato there had been several 
riots in the neighbourhood, and great excitement pre- 
vailed in the town. From inquiries made of the officials, 
I found the matter came about in the following manner, 
which, by the way, gives an insight into the character 
of the people. Until a few months previously only 
one language—Italian—had been spoken in the law 
courts and schools, and, as this arrangement was obviously 
unfair to the mountain people, who only speak Sclavonic 
dialects, the Austrian Government had ordered that in 
future the Sclavonic should be put upon the same footing 
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as the Italian language. Now, as a very large number 
of the people along the coast are Italians pure and simple, 
or are descendants of the old Venetian merchants, they, 
of course, only speak Italian, and the uproar had been 
caused by the lower Italian speaking orders coming into 
contact with the mountain people. Although the riots 
were quickly quelled, there will be a good deal of feeling 
in the district for some time to come. 

Game appears to be plentiful in the hills, especially 
woodcock and partridge. The peasants who bring them 
to the coast towns are dressed in the national costume, 
generally consisting, in the case of the men, of the double- 
bag or united Turkish trousers, scarlet turbans, gold ear- 
rings, embroidered jackets, and a leather belt through 
which is stuck a pistol and knife. One item of the dress 
is something like a piece of stair carpet, fringed at both 
ends, and worn carelessly over the shoulders in wet 
weather. 

The women of Dalmatia, especially the elder ones, I 
am sorry to say, are the hardest workers. When the 
steamer arrives at one of the little towns, more often than 
not it is the women who bring on the wood and coal for 
the boilers, or see to the removal of luggage, whilst the 
men employ themselves in the more agreeable occupation 
of smoking and lounging. 

After a very rough passage of several hours, we arrived 
at Gravosa. This town is not very interesting, but an 
hour’s drive brings one to the beautiful old town of 
Ragusa, on the other side of the promontory. Ragusa 
is a perfect little medizval city, which is not yet 
spoilt by Western customs. It was visited by an 
earthquake in 1667, which destroyed many of the 
smaller buildings, and is also stated to have killed 5000 
of the inhabitants. So large a proportion of this number 
belonged to the hereditary nobles, that in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power in the State, the desperate 
expedient was adopted of raising some scores of the 
citizens to the rank of noblemen. The Ragusians never 
quite lost their independence to the Turks, and until the 
city with its territory was presented by Buonaparte to 
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General Marmont, as a reward for his services, it was a 
small independent republic under the “ protection” of the 
Sultan. 

The style of the buildings, and the bearing of the 
people, points still to an active civic life not so long 
extinguished. There are many fine walls and gates, and 
also two very beautiful buildings, which have survived 
the earthquake, namely, the Customs House and the 
palace of the Chief Magistrate. Our own Richard Coeur 
de Lion, it will be remembered, was shipwrecked off this 
coast, and the present seventeenth century cathedral at 
Ragusa replaces a native church built by that monarch. 

Just off Ragusa, in the middle of the bay, is the island 
of Lacroma, famous as being the residence of the unfor- 
tunate Archduke Maximillian, and afterwards of the 
Archduke Rudolf. 

About five hours after leaving Ragusa, our linguistic 
Captain pointed out the towering rocks of the romantic 
mountain land I had come to visit, and soon afterwards we 
began to make our way through the narrow winding 
Bocche di Cattaro, or Mouth of Cattaro, passing through 
scenery which was startling in its grandeur. Time after 
time we seemed to be heading direct on to the rocks, 
which seemed in some places to be distant only about a 
stone’s throw on either side. On entering, the hills are 
vine-clad and slope right down to the water’s edge, but 
as the town of Cattaro is approached, the cliffs become 
more steep and less covered with vegetation, until the 
inclination of the rocky wall is at last almost perpen- 
dicular. 

The Bocche, often called the Bosphorus of the Slav, 
has such natural beauty, and is so peaceful and picturesque, 
that it is hard to imagine why more travellers do not find 
their way thither. Villages nestle along its shores, and 
there is also a pretty little island church and fortress well 
worth visiting. Midway in its length the Bocche con- 
tracts at a place called Catine, where in the olden times 
chains used to be drawn across from cliff to cliff, to protect 
the inner harbour in time of war. The Austrians have 
now built a fort at this point which would sink in a few 
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minutes any vessel trying to force a passage. A number 
of troops are quartered at Cattaro, and the Austrian 
officers form a distinct class to themselves. The town 
seems almost under martial law, being walled all round, 
with sentries posted at frequent intervals, and severe 
German discipline enforced. The gates are closed at a 
certain time in the evening, and every stranger must 
expect to be under supervision, more or less. The streets 
are narrow, as in all the Dalmatian towns, but the sanitary 
arrangements are very fair, and there are some comfort- 
able hotels. 

The market, which is held on the quay in the early 
morning, is very interesting. Boats shaped something 
like an English canal barge come from the villages along 
the Bocche and heavily laden men, women and donkeys 
from Montenegro. The old women are very badly treated 
in this respect, as they do a large proportion of the 
laborious work of carrying goods to and from Monte- 
negro. 

The Bocchese know an Inglieski when they see him, 
although they have so few visitors; and when he requires 
to purchase anything prices go up cent. per cent. 

The soldiers are for the most part from the North, 
and speaking another language, they mix very little with 
the townspeople. Outwardly the natives appear to be 
friendly disposed, but, as a matter of fact, there is no 
love lost between the Bocchese and the Austrians, and 
the former are only quiet because they are powerless. 
It appears that when the Bocchese threw in their lot 
with the Austrians, they objected to any application of 
the conscription. Austria promised not to apply it, but, 
breaking faith, caused a rising which had to be put down 
by force and disarmament. The Bocchese conscripts are 
sent to the most Northern part of Austria, and licenses 
to carry arms for sporting purposes are only given out 
very sparingly. There is plenty of game in consequence, 
especially woodcock and partridge. 

The quay is used as a public promenade in the evening, 
and on Sunday the band of one of the regiments gives a 
concert, the effect of the music being heightened by the 
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precipitous mountains which rise on all sides. ‘Twilight 
is very short, but when the moon rises the scene is most 
charming. 

One feature which cannot fail to impress the visitor is 
the wonderful ladder or zig-zag road leading up the 
mountain side into Montenegro. It is a narrow ledge of 
rock, about five feet wide, strewn with boulders and 
without any railing, having an incline averaging over 
twenty degrees, according to the length of each “ tack ” 
(to use the nautical expression) of the zig-zag. Until re- 
cently, when the carriage road was made, this ladder of 
Cattaro was the only means of entering Montenegro, and 
the difficulties to be overcome may be judged from the 
fact that even pack horses have great difficulty in ascend- 
ing it. Most of the necessities of life, therefore, together 
with the more ponderous articles of merchandise, have 
for hundred of years had to be carried upon the shoulders 
of the sturdy mountaineers, a clear rise from the sea of 
over 3000 feet. They go up and down with a peculiar 
swinging walk, and wearing rough raw hide shoes, 
seldom slip. A stranger going their pace would stand a 
very good chance of breaking his neck. 

Twelve hundred feet above the town of Cattaro is 
the small fortress of St. Giovanni, built originally by 
the Turks in the fifteenth century. It suffered the 
vicissitudes of Fortune usual to fortresses on the Dal- 
matian coast, and belonged in turn to the Venetians, 
Austrians and Russians, being finally taken from the 
French by the English, under Hoste, in 1813, during 
the Napoleonic wars. The view from the top of this 
road, 3000 feet above sea-level, is one of the most re- 
marable in the world. On one side is the Bocche, with 
Cattaro and the little villages nestling amongst the cliffs, 
and the Adriatic in the distance, the whole forming a 
glorious panorama. On the other side are the heaped-up 
limestone rocks of Montenegro, like a monster stone- 
mason’s yard. 

Owing to the road difficulty and the absence of hotels, 
the country has thus far been practically inaccessible, 
and the ordinary British tourist but seldom seen there. 
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Now, however, a carriage road with steamer connection on 
the Lake of Scutari, has been made right across the country 
and travelling is much easier. This road extends from 
Cattaro (the last Austrian town) to Cettinje, the capital 
of Montenegro (an eight hours’ drive). From Cettinje 
it goes to Rieka, and from thence a steamer runs twice a 
week across the Northern side of the Lake of Scutari toa 
place called Verpazar. Here another road, lately con- 
structed, connects Verpazar with Antivari on the sea 
coast. This latter town is one of the two seaports given 
to Montenegro ; the other (granted at the Berlin Confer- 
ence), being Dulcigno. 

One of the chief objects of this people has been the 
possession of a port on the Adriatic, and it was on the 
realisation of their desire that the Prince wrote a short 
lyric, of which the following is a very inadequate ren- 
dering : 

I hail thee, wide blue valley of Adria, that was wished for so long, 

I hail thee, and seeing thee, I begin to have a more intense hate 

For those mine enemies, in that they dared to so_long separate 

My hills and thy waters—two natures so fair and two freedoms so strong 
As we are one to the other. Fast bound by the shedding of blood are we 
But i our curses and wait till our God shall judge, 

For to Him be the glory that now I can sing this song to you, 


O Falcons of Tserna-Gora, to whom the murmur of waves sounds so 
dear. 


Be mine, and by this song I conjure you, Oh! waters, remain mine if you 


prize 

The hand of that God on your depths, on your gems, on your creatures’ 
increase; 

Be mine in your height and your width, in your winds and your storm and 
your peace; 

Be mine with the hue that is wooed of the sky, with your ships and your 
oars; 

And remain ours, Oh ! blue waters, for ever washing with the foam of your 
surging our shores, 

Till the sun shall dry up your abyss, till the world and its peoples shall 
cease. 


Unfortunately for Montenegro neither of these places 
is at present of much service as a seaport, as they are too 
exposed to the Adriatic, and in the event of a war a few 
Austrian gunboats would probably close them up most 
effectually. 
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The Montenegrins have a joke to the effect that when 
the Creator was in the act of placing stones upon the 
earth the bag that held them burst, and they all fell on 
this part of the world. It certainly gives a fair descrip- 
tion of the geographical features of the country. Dozens 
of times have invading armies been held in check by 
these limestone rocks, and up to a few years ago 
a military occupation of the country would have been 
extremely difficult, on account of the absence of roads 
and means of subsistence. Now, however, that the above- 
mentioned roads have been made, it-is an open question 
whether they may not prove disastrous, should the Mon- 
tenegrins be again involved in war; in fact, every im- 
provement made in opening up their country tends to 
insecurity. At present the greatest difficulty in travel- 
ling in the country lies in finding suitable resting-places 
where one may get a decent meal and clean bed. So far, in 
all Montenegro there is practically only one hotel (that at 
Cettinje), and anyone making a stay in the country, and 
going away from the capital, must therefore trust to the 
hospitality of the inhabitants. Before going forward to 
Montenegro, I stayed at Cattaro several days, and visited 
Teoda Caminara, and several other of the small villages in 
the Bocche. At the first-named place there is a naval 
school, and also part of the Austrian squadron is stationed 
there. On one of these excursions my attention was called 
by the guide to three Montenegrin tobacco smugglers be- 
ing chased along the mountain side by Austrian soldiers. 
After watching the chase for some time, we noticed one 
of the smugglers disappear into a cave, and come out 
immediately afterwards without his load, and then run 
after his friends, who had dropped their packs as they 
ran. The men were agile as cats, and it was a wonderful 
sight to see the way they jumped from rock to rock; they 
soon outpaced the Austrians, and both pursued and _ pur- 
suers shortly afterwards disappeared round a bend in the 
mountain. The men who had been watching now thought 
they might as well appropriate the pack of tobacco 
which had been left in the cave, and this they were just 
about to do when the Austrians turned up again, and it 
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now became our turn to run. Fortunately, they decided 
that an Inglieski could not be mixed up with smugglers, 
and I was allowed to depart, but my two guides, who 
had disappeared almost as quickly as the real smugglers, 
did not report themselves again until several hours after- 
wards. 

At the end of the Bay of Cattaro, a valley opens 
out between the mountains, through which a fairly good 
road leads to Budua, twelve miles distant. This town, 
called Butua by Pliny, was one of the most important 
Roman cities of Dalmatia. It is now almost deserted, 
but the fortifications and castle which remain, point it out 
as having been an important place in the time of the 
Venetians. In the ninth century it was almost destroyed 
by the Saracens; and Turkish armies have also visited 
it twice—the first time in 1571, when they nearly razed it 
to the ground; and again in 1687, on which occasion 
it was gallantly defended by the Venetian General 
Cornaro. 

At Budua I was met by a Montenegrin gentleman, 
Sig. Stankovich, to whom I had introductions, and he 
accompanied me to Castel-lastua, and then across the 
mountains to his house near the Lake of Scutari. The 
Stankovitch family were exceedingly hospitable, and | 
was sorry I could not stay there longer than one day and 
a night. On entering a friend’s house, it is the custom 
of the country for the traveller to hang his arms upon 
the wall, and he has also to submit to the ordeal of having 
his feet washed. My arms being limited to a pocket- 
knife, I was not troubled about the first regulation ; but 
the second I had to submit to, not, however, without 
many protestations on my part. 

In coming over the mountains, which took us the 
better part of two days, we had a most awful journey. It 
rained most of the way, making the rough bridle-path we 
were travelling along very slippery. The track was also, 
in some places, so encumbered with boulders and rocks, 
that the mules had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
their feet. Occasionally their hind legs would slip 
under -and land us on ¢erva firma; and | am sorry 
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to say that on one of these occasions some interesting 
negatives were broken. We were continually having 
to tie on our goods and chattels. With all this, 
however, it is astonishing to see how well the little 
mountain mules pick their way along. They are shod 
with plates having a small central hole, the plate com- 
pletely covering the hoof and frog, and it is attached 
to the hoof by arrow-headed nails, bent over in such a 
way as to give a grip with their angular edges. 

After an exceedingly rough journey we arrived at 
Verpazar, thoroughly fagged out, and very hungry. 
Unfortunately the Prince and his suite had passed 
through the village or town, as they call it, the day 
before, on his way from Antivari, where he had landed 
after a visit to Russia, so that it was only after consider- 
able delay that Sig. Stankovich managed to collect some 
eggs, sausages, and black bread, and a freshly-made 
cheese, which I need hardly say we demolished ravenously. 
The next day I was received with every token of hospi- 
tality at the house of Sig. Plaminitz, brother-in-law and 
Aide-de-Camp to Prince Nicholas, his house being on 
the Antivari road, about three miles from Verpazar. 
This gentleman has strong Russian -leanings, and keeps 
up many of their customs. The tea was made in a 
samovar, and drunk out of glasses, with a slice of lemon 
to take the place of milk and sugar. His brother, Sig. 
Michael Plaminitz, spoke English fluently, being one of 
the very few Montenegrins who can do so. The house 
is connected with the Prince’s residence at Cettinje by 
telegraph ; but so far as I could learn, the telep!ione has 
not yet been introduced into the country. From these 
gentlemen I learnt many interesting particulars about the 
country and customs of the people. 

The name Montenegro, or Tzernagora, meaning 
“black mountain,” is a rather peculiar title, inasmuch as 
the mountains are of limestone formation, and are there- 
fore anything but black. Some etymologists explain 
this apparent misnomer by saying that several hundred 
years ago the now barren mountains were covered from 
base to summit with immense forests of oak and pine, and 
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that the constant warfare having cleared away almost 
every vestige of cover, the soil had no longer any net- 
work of roots and undergrowth to bind it to the rocks and 
has been gradually washed away. The people of the 
country think it got its name from the deep purple shade 
which the rocks assume during the after-glow at sunset, 
and it appears to me that this is the most likely explana- 
tion. Although the country has been extended twice in 
recent years, in 1878 and again in 1880, it is even now 
only about two-thirds the size of Wales. The population 
is about 300,000, distributed over some 500 villages and 
towns. The old part of the country is arid and rocky, 
but the recently annexed portions consist of forests and 
arable land, and it also takes in the Northern half of the 
Lake of Scutari, which is a valuable possession on account 
of the excellent fishing. I cannot, from experience, re- 
commend the boats used on this lake. ‘ They are of the 
flat-bottomed, gondola build, and can only be used with 
safety when the water is quite calm. I shall not soon 
forget being out in one of these. 

Most of the villages lie on the slopes of the mountains, 
but the houses are often so scattered that they appear 
rather to be separate hamlets than the component parts 
of a village. There are no streets—properly so called— 
nor fortifications of any kind, the mountains having, so 
far, formed a quite sufficient barrier. The houses have 
good walls of stone, but only the better class houses at 
Cettinje and Rieka are two storeys high and have tiled 
roofs, the peasants’ houses being generally roofed with 
thatch or wooden shingles. The fireplace is simply a 
raised hearth on the floor with a cauldron suspended from 
a ring fixed in the wall, and the smoke escapes as best it 
can through a hole in the roof, chimneys being only met 
with in the better class houses. 

The bread is baked without leaven, in the ashes, in 
exactly the same way as it was baked by the ancients. 
Each household has its old-fashioned hand-loom, with 
which it supplies itself with coarse cloth and home- 
bleached linen, whilst nearly every peasant keeps several 
of the long-limbed, curly coated little black pigs peculiar to 
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this part of Europe, also fowls and possibly a cow 
or two. Every inch of land capable of cultivation is 
worked to its utmost capacity, the men tilling the ground 
with a very primitive form of plough. Most of the work 
is done by the women, but as the wants of the household 
are very few, their method of living being so simple, 
only a small amount of work is necessary. Each 
family forms an independent unit, owning the same 
land generation after generation, and it is very seldom 
one person gives his services to another for payment. 

Not the least interesting feature of a visit to such old- 
world countries as these is the pleasure of observing the 
archaic, yet graceful, methods of farming and domestic 
life, so far removed from what we see in our country now, 
and yet so like the life our own ancestors must have lived 
some hundreds of years ago. In the interior of the country, 
of course, there are fertile plains and valleys, where are 
found fair-sized farms, but on the borderland nearest the 
Adriatic the stones are so plentiful, and the little oases so 
few, that one wonders how the few inhabitants one meets, _ 
manage to live at all. Yet they do live, and perfect 
giants some of them are in physique. This scarcity of 
soil necessitates their taking every advantage of what little 
there is, and thus one sees fields of corn not much larger 
than an ordinary English kitchen, and which, in the 
distance, look like tablecloths or handkerchiefs laid in 
the sun to bleach. 

Only a few of the natives are engaged in handi- 
crafts, their disposition being to let strangers come 
into the country and do this work for them. The 
Prince has tried hard to alter this state of things, 
and in this way has been likened to the great Peter, 
Czar of Russia, as he has much the same aspira- 
tions and the same difficulties to contend with. During 
the last ten years especially, he has shown himself very 
anxious to civilise his mountain tribes as much as possible, 
and by steady persistence much progress has been made. 
In Montenegro there is a larger proportion of men who 
apparently live without any visible means of subsistence 
than any other country in Europe. Their one idea is 

8 
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fighting, and many of them think manual labour beneath 
them. It was only after a considerable amount of trouble 
that smithies were erected at Cettinje, and the people per- 
suaded to come and take lessons from the skilled work- 
men the Prince had specially brought into the country to 
teach them. At first a good many refused to learn; the 
Prince, however, nothing daunted, went himself to the 
forge, and, putting on workmen’s clothes, spent some time 
learning the trade. After this his people thought they 
might as well follow his example, with the result that 
smithies are now established all over the Principality. 
Shoemakers, farriers, and other trades were equally 
difficult to establish, but the Prince’s undaunted will and 
his extreme popularity have, or are gradually, weaning 
the people from the old idea that ¢o “ive zs to fight. 

Fishing is very profitable, particularly in the Lake of 
Scutari, which is stocked with splendid fish, some species 
being peculiar to the district, and there is a fairly ex- 
tensive export trade. 

Like the Russians, the people are, at any rate outwardly, 
very religious, and whenever they pass a church or shrine 
by the roadside they cross themselves many times, and 
in the way peculiar to the Greek Church. In speaking 
they are continually using the words, Bogami Bogati (“‘My 
God, Thy God”), which, until one gets used to it, sounds 
very blasphemous at times. At a meal, for example, they 
will say, ‘‘ My God, but what fine cheese!” When I ven- 
tured to suggest to some of the people that their por- 
traits should be taken, they were pleased with the novelty 
of the idea, it being in most cases the first time they had 
witnessed such a proceeding; but I had great difficulty 
to get the women, especially the elder ones, to face the 
camera. Although the Montenegrin women are not shut 
up like their Turkish sisters, yet the idea of isolation 
seems to have filtered into the country, and when a 
stranger first enters a house the women generally hide 
themselves for a time. 

The people seem to have a difficulty in understanding 
why Englishmen should visit their country, and it is in vain 
to say that curiosity alone has prompted your visit. They 
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generally make up their minds that the country must have 
great mineral possibilities, in the way of gold or precious 
stones, to bring a foreigner so far and over such a stony 
waste. As a matter of fact, the present Prince had a 
thorough geological survey made some years ago, when 
it was found that there was practically no mineral wealth 
whatever, the whole country being one mass of limestone. 
I did find some fairly rich manganese ore in several places; 
but it was in such small quantities as not to be worth 
working. 

About the most valuable thing they have for export to 
England is the Scottano, or Shumach tree, grown in the 
Cevo district. This wood gives a yellow dye, and the 
leaves are used for tanning leather. Nearly all the wood 
which is at present being exported goes direct to France, 
and from there, no doubt, some of it finds its way to 
England; but there is no reason why large quantities 
should not be brought to England direct. 

It would be difficult to find any country where the 
patriotic sentiment is so carefully handed down from 
generation to generation, or where the inhabitants have 
such indomitable energy and courage. One often hears 
a wandering minstrel singing of some famous warrior, 
and accompanying himself on the national one-stringed 
. instrument, the Gusla. These wandering minstrels are, 
as a rule, old soldiers, to whom, in reward for their 
services, the Prince has granted a special licence to ask 
for alms. They are, at any rate, the only people 
who do so, and one cannot help contrasting this 
country with Italy, where the beggar is such a universal 
and irritating feature. From this word “Gusla” we get 
the name Guitar, the Gusla being, however, played with 
a bow, and the time varied by the intonation of the 
voice. Although the music is not quite according to 
English taste, the enthusiasm of the performer makes 
up for the monotony of the notes, for when singing 
his eyes are very animated, and he enunciates his words 
in a loud voice and with wonderful distinctness. 

This clear pronunciation, when speaking, is common 
to all the Montenegrins, and is said to be due er 











































habit of communicating to each other from mountain to 
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mountain. 

Although for five hundred years they have had no 
regular army, war has formed the essence of their his- 
tory, and all through these centuries the continued 
national struggle for existence has bred in them an 
ardent desire for their own independence, which nothing 
will kill.) The Prince has a permanent body-guard, which 
by the help of the Czar has recently been increased to a 
small standing army of about 3000 strong; yet the army 
of Montenegro really consists of practically every able- 
bodied man in the country. Any day the war bugles 
blown from the hill-tops will, within a few hours, bring 
every man rifle in hand, ready to follow the Prince, who, 
besides being his own Chancellor and Prime Minister, is 
also Commander-in-Chief. Although weapons are uni- 
versally carried, yet the country is kept in perfect order 
—a fact which speaks volumes for the control these moun- 
taineers exercise over their spirited tempers. Outwardly 
ferocious-looking, they are a chivalrous and courtly race, 
amongst whom tourists will find themselves as safe as in 
Italy. . 

Excepting the body-guard, who, as could be seen in 
the Jubilee procession have a very handsome uniform, the 
only uniform of the general army is the national dress with 
the “struka,” a kind of brown shaw! two feet wide by 
eight feet long, wrapped round their shoulders in wet 
weather, and like a bandolier in fine weather. They 
have no tents or camp equipment, the soldiers sleeping 
out in the open in their strukas, whatever the weather 
may be. The women also bear their part in the cam- 
paigns by carrying provisions and looking after the 
wounded, and in this way the army is almost entirely 
self-supporting in time of peace, and the cheapest army 
in Europe when in the field; ammunition being the 
costliest Government material. 

The military age runs from seventeen to fifty; but 
when war breaks out every schoolboy and aged veteran 
is ready for the fray. It is stated that when the present 
Prince tried to prevent an old man of eighty from joining 
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his forces during the last war, the insulted warrior drew 
his pistol and shot himself. 

Accustomed as they are to spend their leisure time shoot- 
ing game or at target practise, they become exceedingly 
good marksmen and handle their rifles with much greater 
rapidity and facility than the average soldiers. They fire 
in the prostrate position, and, what is probably most im- 
portant, are very good judges of distance. Like several 
other warlike people of the East, they consider it a special 
grace of God to die on the field of battle. Since the ex- 
tension of territory, in 1878 and 1880, the new subjects 
of the Prince are also liable to serve, whatever their 
daily occupation, with one exception; the Musselman 
inhabitants of the port of Dulcigno being exempted on 
payment of a capitation tax. 

The movement for the establishment of the standing 
army emanated from Russia, and the Czar has erected 
barracks for a battalion of soldiers at Cettinje, and pre- 
sented the rifles and other war materials, which abundantly 
shows the use that will be made of these mountaineers if 
ever the ambition of Russia requires their co-operation. 

The national dress is very becoming and is almost uni- 
versally worn. Three items of the dress are, with a few 
exceptions, worn by both sexes. These are the “ginj,” 
or short jacket ; the ‘‘ kappa,” or cap; and the “ opanke,” 
or shoes. The jacket is very much cut away in front, and 
is made of fine woollen cloth of various colours, and 
heavily embroidered. As worn by the women, it is fitted 
with sleeves having embroidered cuffs, but with the men 
it is sleeveless. The cap is like a soldier’s forage cap, 
with black silk edge and crimson cloth crown ; the crown 
of the woman’s cap being, as a rule, embroidered with 
gold thread in some ordinary geometrical pattern. The 
embroidery of the men’s cap, however, always takes the 
form of a small semi-circle, in which is worked the 
Prince’s initials, or the coat-of-arms ofthe country. The 
story connected with these caps is worth repeating. In 
that dark day for freedom, when the Moslem victory at 
Kossova put the Christians of Eastern Europe into 
mourning, the Servian race placed a black silk mourning- 
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band round the edge of the ordinary red fez which they 
were accustomed to wear. The Montenegrins, however, 
added the half of a small golden disc to the edge of the 
uncovered portion of the cloth crown, to mark their own 
bright spot of freedom on the blood-red field. 

The shoes, or “‘ opanke,” are made of sun-dried ox-skin, 
with the toes pointed and turned up like the prow of a 
canoe. Top boots are now being worn, especially by the 
men in dirty weather, but the ‘‘ opanke ” will long continue 
to be the national foot gear. With these shoes on they 
are able to run over rugged and slippery rocks with the 
greatest agility, and the comfort to the foot, when accus- 
tomed to them, is said to be very great. I found, to my 
cost, that when off the main roads, the ordinary leather 
soled boots were most unsatisfactory. 

When out visiting, on important occasions, a Monte- 
negrin lady wears a loose, sleeveless, white embroidered 
coat, reaching nearly to the knees. The Montenegrin 
gentleman’s costume consists of a long, white overcoat 
with sleeves, open in front, a gold-embroidered scarlet 
jacket, full blue knickerbockers, and patent leather top 
boots, whilst, like everybody else, he has the usual equip- 
ment of murderous weapons. There is the long barrelled 
six-chambered revolver, capable of bringing down a man 
at five hundred yards when used over the left arm by way 
of a rest, and by its side, and stuck crosswise through the 
silken waist sash, is the serpentine knife, called the 
“‘yataghan,.” Both knives and pistols are beautifully 
wrought and chased with antique patterns, the knife, in 
some cases, being several hundred years old. Allto- 
gether, the costumes are most picturesque, and, with their 
free and independent bearing, the Montenegrins would 
make splendid subjects for pictures. 

The legislative is vested in a Senate composed of six- 
teen members, elected annually by all men who have 
borne arms. This Senate, with the Prince, acts as the 
Court of Justice in all important cases, but many of the 
minor offences are settled off hand by the Prince him- 
self, who at certain times strolls over from the palace to 
a stone seat under the historic plane-tree in the principal 
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square. When seated here he is accessible to everyone 
of his subjects, rich and poor alike, without any formalities 
or introduction ; and here he tries, in a patriarchal way, 
such cases as are brought before him. In this matter of 
public audience he is more like a father to his people ; 
but in the case of foreigners, a certain amount of 
etiquette is observed. The Prince controls every de- 
partment of the Government, and personally sees to such 
details as the making of new roads, buildings, etc. During 
the last half-century the standard of civilisation has been 
much improved, and education his made rapid strides, 
so that it must not be supposed that the people he rules 
in this patriarchal way are incapable of thinking for them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, some exceedingly clever 
men have first seen the light in this part of Europe, not 
the least of who are the electrical engineers, Nikolo Tesla 
and Dobrowolsky. 

The State income is about 460,coo per annum, a 
portion of which is a subsidy from Russia. They have 
stamps of their own, but the money in circulation is 
Austrian paper and Turkish silver. The same Sclavonic 
origin and religious doctrines, as well as connections by 
marriage, and the above-mentioned subsidy, combine in 
inducing the Montenegrins to prefer the friendship of 
Russia to that of any other country nearer home. They 
proclaimed themselves under the protection of Russia in 
1796, after having waged a successful war against Turkey, 
and the contribution of money has been paid annually 
ever since. The children of the principal families are 
educated in St. Petersburg, but some of them go to 
Vienna, Paris, or Florence to complete their education. 
Occupying, as the Montenegrins do, a natural citadel, 
which has long attracted the attention of the chief Powers, 
who can blame the Russian diplomatists for using every 
endeavour to keep up the friendly relationship between the 
two countries? The inhabitants of the little Principality 
think very highly of the late Czar, and they will never 
forget how, when representatives of all the royal families 
were assembled at a banquet at St. Petersburg, he took 
occasion to rise and propose as the toast of the evening, 
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“The health of my friend, Prince Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro.” 

The Montenegrin language is considered to be the 
nearest dialect to the ancient Sclavonic tongue, into 
which the Scriptures were translated in the ninth century 
by St. Cyril and Methodius, and which continues to be 
the sacred tongue of all the Slav nations who accept the 
Greek confession of faith. An educated Russian, for 
instance, would have difficulty in reading either the Bible 
or the Mass, unless he has specially studied the ecclesi- 
astical or old Sclavonic language in which it is written. 

It is an interesting fact that Montenegro was one of 
the first countries to set up a printing-press, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has said: ‘It is impossible to relate the fortunes of 
this heroic people, without begetting in the mind of the 
reader a restless suspicion of exaggeration and fable. It 
was in 1493 that the printing-press ' was set up at Cettinje, 
in a petty principality, they who set it up being men 
worsted by war and flying for their lives. It was just 
seven years after the earliest volume had been printed 
by Caxton, in the rich and populous Metropolis of En- 
gland; and when there were no printing- presses in 
Oxford, Cambridge, or in Edinburgh.” In 1893, there- 
fore, the four hundreth anniversary was celebrated at 
Cettinje, and in honour of this anniversary nearly all the 
universities and learned societies of Europe, including 
Oxford, sent representatives with addresses of congratula- 
tion to the Prince. 

Although all appointments are made by the Prince 
himself, it is always the best men who are found in the 
responsible posts, and, like the Russians, they have a 
splendid system of local government. Each of the 
villages has its own council—elected every three years, 
with power to hold land, levy rates, distribute charities, 
and appoint supervisors of education. They have found 
the solution of the women’s rights question, in allowing 
the women to speak at the meetings, as long and as often 
as they like, but they are not allowed to vote. It will 
thus be seen that they have had for generations what we 
have only just got, namely, Parish Councils. 
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Cettinje is the smallest capital in Europe, having only 
about 3000 inhabitants, and in an Englishman’s eyes it 
looks little more than a village. It lies in a hollow in the 
mountains, and is liable to be flooded during the heavy 
autumn rains. The water drains away into the Adriatic 
by subterranean outlets, and in very hot summers wash- 
ing has sometimes to be forbidden for fear of a water 
famine. 

Before 1847 there were only two buildings of any size 
—the residence of the Prince Bishop and a building 
called the Billiardo, erected in that year by Peter II. 
The inhabitants lived in comfortless one-storey huts, and 
had no idea whatever of commercial life ; and their rest- 
less, warlike disposition made it difficult to introduce 
trade and refining influences. Peter II. initiated many 
reforms, but they were not carried out to any extent until 
the late Prince Daniel was made Vladika. He was the 
first ruler who in any degree combined within himself the 
patriotism of his native countrymen with an active mind, 
which had received its training according to the lights of 
Western civilisation. This Prince was the last of the 
Vladikas, or prince and bishop combined in one, for, upon 
his appointment, the present ruler refused to accept 
the spiritual power as well as the temporal, his motive 
being to evade the Canon of the Greek Church, which 
enforces celibacy, and so enable him to found a royal 
family. With him, therefore, starts a new végzme, and 
the Princedom will in due course be handed down from 
father to son in the usual way, whereas the old Vladikas 
_were elected from one or other of the chief families. 

Cettinje is symmetrically laid out—three streets with 
trees planted down each side, dividing it longitudinally; 
this arrangement being due to the Prince, aided by Mr. 
Edile Slade, the late English Ambassador, who was also 
instrumental in planning many of the roads and other 
improvements. 

In the centre of the town is a large square, surrounded 
by the principal Government buildings. On one side is 
the palace of the Prince, built in 1868, and on the oppo- 
site side are two villas occupied by his sons. Further on 
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is the above-mentioned Billiardo—a long, low building, 
painted red, and having very small windows. It was 
originally a palace, afterwards the Government offices, 
and now an Institute of Theology. It derived its curious 
name from having contained the first billiard table that 
was ever introduced into the country, and which, by the 
way, had been dragged up that ladder at Cattaro, which 
has been already mentioned. I have been struck with 
the fact, that both in Italy and Montenegro the game of 
billiards appears to be much more universally played than 
with us. The tables may not be as good, but they are 
much more accessible, and a game that would cost a 
shilling in England can be played in these countries for 
about twopence. There is a table at the hotel, which is 
well patronised, and it is amusing to see the Montenegrin 
endeavour to negotiate difficult shots whilst encumbered 
with their armoury, which they do not even lay aside for 
a game of billiards. 

In the extreme western corner of the square stands the 
Monastery of the Basilian Monks and the residence of 
the Metropolitan, or Archbishop. It was originally built 
in the fifteenth century, but, being devastated by war, 
was restored by the Empress of Russia in 1742. There 
is a church, with the usual detached bell tower, and a 
cemetery, some of the inscriptions on the memorial stones 
being very interesting. The church is built in the 
Byzantine style, and in it are the tombs of Prince Daniel 
and Vojvoda Mirko, father of the reigning Prince. 
Peter II., who died in 1830, is also buried here. He 
was canonised by the Holy Russian Church in 1834, and 
on St. Peter’s Day a great crowd of pilgrims visit the 
tomb and kiss his vestments. They have great faith in 
their saint, and recount many miracles which he is said 
to have performed, and which, as in many other places, 
are simply due to the invalid pilgrims getting a change of 
air and scenery, which is probably what any good 
doctor would have recommended. The monks are very 
kind to strangers, and only too glad to show a visitor all 
that they think will interest him. A kindly feeling exists 
between them and their Roman Catholic brethren, who 
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worship in the church dedicated to the Virgin, close 
by. 
There is an excellent college for girls erected by the 
late Empress of Russia, and a technical school for boys. 
At the theatre or Letskidom, dramas written by the 
Prince are sometimes performed ; his plays, which are 
chiefly historical, are very popular with the Southern 
Slavs and have also been acted in Russia. Outside is 
one of those fantastic shaped lions of St. Mark, that are 
so often seen in Dalmatian towns, and the only explan- 
ation of how it got there appears to be that it was 
taken in some raid on the Venetians; for, although the 
latter were most enterprising, they never actually pene- 
trated into the black mountains. 

The usual park has been well laid out, but it looks 
rather new at present. 

Near the entrance to the town are the Arsenal and 
Museum, the latter containing trophies of the wars with 
the Turks. Except the iron crown of Roumania, which 
was made from a Turkish cannon, after the brilliant 
victory which gave them their independence, only Mon- 
tenegro, of all the Balkan peoples, have any trophies to 
show. In the museum at Cettinje, the walls are covered 
with Turkish swords and rifles, and over one thousand 
Turkish medals taken on the field of battle tell a tale 
which needs no comment. 

The prison is a low one-storey building from which it 
would be easy toescape. The prisoners are treated very 
leniently, however, and every morning for about two 
hours they are allowed to stroll about in the open and eat 
anything their friends may bring them, whilst some of 
the minor offenders are also allowed to smoke. The 
worst offenders have a chain from the waist to the 
ankles. It seems strange that the many facilities for 
escape are not taken advantage of, especially as long 
terms of imprisonment are not unknown. To English 
people, accustomed to associate isolated cells and high 
walls with prisons, and who are continually hearing of 
escapes and insubordination, the Montenegrin system 
seems strangely inadequate, yet, judging by the order- 
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liness of the people, it would appear to work very 
well. 

One of the finest views in the country is obtained at a 
place called the Belvederie, on the road to Rieka. At 
this point are seen the clear waters of the Lake of 
Scutari, the mountains to the west clothed with 
pine woods, whilst on the east are the snow-capped 
mountains of Albania. Directly below is the tiny River 
Moraca, with its twists and turns; and here and there are 
villages, from the churches of which one may probably 
hear the faint tinkling of bells. 

A good deal of the import and export trade is still in 
the hands of the Albanians, who, having no particular 
interests in the country, only stay long enough to make a 
modest competence, and then take the road home to 
Scutari. The beautiful silver-mounted pistols and 
chased jewelled yataghams, which lend such splendour 
to the girdles of the men, are made in the Albanian 
town of Prisrend, whilst most of the silver and gold 
filigree work that one sees, comes from Ipek and Jakova. 

Scutari, which is the principal town of the country, is 
famous for the skill of its cloth-workers, and the dexterity, 
of its gold embroiderers. 

Prince Nicholas the First, is a finely built specimen of 
his race, standing over six feet in height, and when 
wearing the full “national costume, he looks a worthy 
successor to the old fighting Vladikas. He was born in 
1841, and married Milena, the daughter of Wojwoden 
Peter Vukotic, in November, 1860. He has had nine 
children; the princesses are greatly beloved, and probably 
as a family they are the finest looking in Europe. The 
Prince is very popular, and being well read, has added to 
the literature of his country by several books and volumes 
of song. There is scarcely a cottage in the country 
where one may not hear some of the Prince’s verses 
sung to the accompaniment of the plaintive one-stringed 
“ Gusla.” 

Mr. Gladstone has stated that in his deliberate opinion 
the traditions of Montenegro, now committed to his 
Highness as a sacred trust, exceed in glory those of 
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Marathon and Thermopylae and all the war traditions of 
the world. His prompt action in enforcing the Turks 
to adhere strictly to the stipulations of the Berlin 
Treaty, by the demonstration of the British fleet at 
Dulcigno, as well as the general personal interest he 
takes in their country, has made him a great favourite 
with the Black Mountaineers. There is not a man in 
the country who does not know and venerate the name 
of Gladstone. 

The country is now advancing with a firm step towards 
the western standard of civilisation; for, with their con- 
servative temperament, an advance by leaps and bounds 
would only retard real progress. The Prince has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has arranged a code of 
laws, which, whilst they fit in well with the habits of the 
people, are yet modelled on the western standard. 

The means of intercommunication are continually being 
improved, more roads having been made during the last 
twenty years than in the preceding one hundred years ; 
whilst postal and telegraphic systems have been intro- 


duced. There are over fifty elementary schools, besides — 
the college for girls and a secondary school for boys, and 
at Cettinje there is a public library and newspaper 
room. 


HERBERT KILBURN SCOTT. 





The Stage. 


Matters in the theatrical world have materially 
brightened up now that the Easter Holidays are a thing 
of the past, and I am sure that my readers will allow me 
to wander from the beaten track, by extending a cordial 
welcome to Miss Kate Terry, who, by the time these 
pages are being read, will have made her re-appearance 
on the stage in the character of Mrs. Faber, in ‘“ The 
Master,” at the Globe Theatre. 


* * * * 


Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte is filling the Savoy at each per- 
formance, by his timely revival of “The Gondoliers,” 
which is played as well as ever, and one is glad to see 
Miss Rosina Brandram in her original character. 


* * * * 


Mr. Alfred Moul having tendered his resignation as 
general manager of the Alhambra, Mr. C. Dundas Slater, 
the acting manager of the Empire, has been appointed to 
the post. Mr. Slater has been at the Empire since 1889, 
and his universal courtesy has made him liked by all, and 
I, among no doubt many others, wish him every success 
in his new home, where he takes up his duties on 
May oth. 


* * * * 


“The Conquerors,” which Mr. AlJexander has _pro- 
duced at the ‘St. James’s,” has not received the ovation 
that was expected for it, although Mr. Alexander has 
given Mr. Paul M. Potter, the author, every opportunity, 
and has staged the piece in a wonderful and sumptuous 
manner, and though the acting is in every way good, the 
piece is not one calculated to display the talents of the 
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artistes. Still, ‘The Conquerors” is a play which all 
should see, and one may be assured of an evening's 
good amusement. 


* * * * 


Apparently American plays are now the fashion, and 
judging from the many productions that are to be seen 
in London, which first saw light on the other side, the 
idea has caught on. ‘“ The Conquerors,” already referred 
to, ‘‘ The Belle of New York,” “ The Heart of Maryland,” 
and ‘“‘ Too Much Johnson,” have all been imported from 
the State:, and are drawing crowded houses. 

x * * * 


The last nights are announced of both ‘The Geisha” 
and ‘‘ The Circus Girl,” and both have had a phenomenal 
run, and have been the brightest plays that I have 
witnessed for a long time. The new piece at the Gaiety 
is announced for the 30th inst., and I shall give more 
particulars of this next month. 


a * * * 


Managers are complaining of the falling off in their 
receipts, and are at a loss to understand the reason. I 
heard a good one given the other day by an old 
theatrical manager, who said, that now that suburban 
London was so well provided with theatres, where the 
finest companies are to be seen, why should they 
come to the West End. Take Croydon with its Theatre 
Royal, Islington with its Grand, Stoke Newington with 
its new Alexandra, and the many others, while in all 
other suburbs, theatres and music halls are being built, 
much to the detriment of the West End houses. 


* * * * 

“The Medicine Man” is the title of the new play, 
described as a melodramatic comedy, by Messrs. H. D. 
Traill and Robert Hichens, which is to be produced by 
Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum on May 4th. 

* * x * 

The alterations at Earl’s Court Exhibition are rapidly 

approaching completion, and now that the evenings are 
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lengthening, this will be, as of yore, the favourite 
evening amusement, and Mr. Imre Kiralfy does not 
intend to be behindhand in his desire to cater for every 
class of his patrons. Side shows will be in abundance, 
and the large Empress Theatre will be occupied by an 
entirely new and interesting naval display. Given fine 
weather, good music, and agreeable companionship, one 
cannot spend a more agreeable day, than at Earl’s Court. 


SOLo. 





I sHOULD like to call the attention of all my readers to 
the Annual Festival of the City of London Truss 
Society. This event will take place at the Albion, 
Aldersgate Street, on Thursday, May 12th, at 6.30 for 


7 p.m., and the Lord Mayor will take the chair. The 
Prince of Wales is patron of the Society, and it is an 
interesting and important fact that since its establishment 
in 1807, this charity has relieved over 530,000 poor 
people in the Kingdom. If any of my readers will, on 
my recommendation, decide to help the Society in any 
way, they will meet with every attention and considera- 
tion at the hands of the Secretary, Mr. John Whittington, 
35, Finsbury Square. 





